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Mb. Mathews remarks, in Music, for January, that 
even the cheaper commercial pianos of to-day are 
better than the best of thirty years ago. There has 
been advancement all along the line. Not only are 
the best instruments cheaper and better, but the same 
may be said of musical publications. There is an 
immense flood of music being turned out from rapidly 
revolving presses and sold at half the price it brought 
a generation or two ago. 

But this cheapening process is not all gain, for the 
worst is cheapened as well as the best, and perhaps 
even more so. Even the much maligned department 
store is assisting in this matter of cheapening music; 
but too often it is a matter of cheapening cheap music. 

But in buying cheap music the danger is in pur¬ 
chasing poor editions, badly phrased and carelessly 
fingered music, or not phrased and fingered at all,— 
the last of which conditions is, of the two, the prefer¬ 
able. It will be noted, too, that the department store 
music has a strong affection for the violin fingering 
applied to piano music, instead of the regular and 
accepted method of digitation. 

And yet this plentiful overflow of music may be one 
of the blessings of his age to the student of music, 
if he makes proper selection from the plenitude that 
surrounds him. If the matter were boiled down into 
a tew words, it would read: buy good music, well 
edited, not overedited,—and well printed. Most peo¬ 
ple can judge of the printing; and, if you can’t judge 
°f the music itself or of the editing, seek the advice of 
the best teacher you know. That’s what teachers are 
or - And pay him what his advice is worth, or his 
tme taken in giving it. 

* * * 

Glancing over the editorials in a choir journal of 
e gospel-hymn persuasion a short time ago, the 
’niter came across a paragraph in which the editor 
wailed the use of anthems of, to quote his own 
words, ‘the decadent style of Liszt, St.-Saens, and 


Grieg. But the writings of several unknown ladies 
and gentlemen were loudly praised as being of the 
proper character for church worship. (Incidentally, 
it was remarked that the publisher of said magazine 
had the compositions of the said parties on sale.) 

We may next expect to hear that the works of Bach 
and Beethoven have fallen, as the recent Mr. Cleve¬ 
land expressed it, into a state of ‘‘innocuous desue¬ 
tude.’ It is a pity that there is still anything that 
pretends to be musical journalism that confessedly 
decries the use of the works of the best composers in 
the eliurch service, and urges the acceptance of tunes 
of the gospel hymn order in their stead. 

If it is necessary to use music of moderate grade, 
there is an abundance to be found in the works of 
writers who disdain the clap-trap and trashy style 
here alluded to. And the works of such men may 
be made stepping stones to the higher grades, even 
to works of “the decadent rococo style of Liszt, St.- 
Saens, and Grieg.” 

... 

Among the constantly increasing number of Eng¬ 
lish songs published it is astonishing to note that a 
large number of them, while musically beautiful, fail 
to appeal to the cultivated musician by reason of the 
manner in which the text is used, or, to be more 
exact, misused. It is too often the case that the 
American composer writes his principal musical 
thought first and then hunts around for a text, the 
words of which may seem to fit the melody. The 
result is at once show n when words, by the score, 
receive the wrong accent, whole sentences sometimes 
being separated by a musical interlude in the most 
flagrant manner in every way calculated to make 
nonsense out of what otherwise might have been made 
effective, and turning a 'poetic expression into a 
ridiculousness that is, to say the least, burlesque in 
the extreme. 

Instead of first studying a poem, verse, or phrase, 
and determining exactly upon w r hat words and sylla¬ 
bles the accent should be placed, the young composer 
is, in the majority of cases, liable to plunge ahead in 
a frantic endeavor to get the melody finished, and is 
happily satisfied if only each syllable has a note 
written for it in the staff above. 

Thoughtful musicians cannot help but see the grave 
danger in all this, for many of the would-be com¬ 
posers copy their first endeavors from these very bad 
examples. Even many teachers of harmony, who in 
the majority of cases include an expounding of the 
mysteries of composition in their means of emolu¬ 
ment, utterly fail to observe this vital point in the 
writing of songs, and thus young musicians of real 
talent "are gradually led astray and into habits that 
become more or less permanent and which, of course, 
are fatal to themselves and to those who see their 
distorted productions after they leave the printer’s 
hands. A crusade must and will be commenced 
against this growing monstrosity, for its evil effects 
are wide-spreading and eorruptive. In the near 
future space will be devoted in the columns’ of The 
Etude to a series of articles, and these articles will 


he illustrated with examples of well-known songs 
irrespective of composers, be they ever so prominent 
or popular. 

* • * 

The following characteristic letter by Hans von 
Billow, hitherto unpublished, has recently been going 
the rounds. The letter is addressed to the director of 
the opera-house in Zurich, who had dismissed Billow 
on account of a quarrel with the irritable musician: 

“Weimar, Dec., 1852. 

“Most unestcemed Sir: 

“You would oblige me very much by kindly en¬ 
circling your long neck with a rope. If you desire to 
accomplish even more than that, hang yourself in 
mid-air by means of this neck-tie. You will oblige, 
“Yours most gratefully, 

“Hans v. Bulow.” 

• • t 

Why do so many fail as piano teachers? There are 
many reasons for this. In the first place, many an 
individual w T ho would make an excellent telegraph 
operator or typewriter has missed his vocation as a 
piano-teacher. In other words, he is unfitted for the 
position he has chosen. The characteristics that be¬ 
long to the successful piano-teacher are wanting. 
These characteristics are patience, love of work, a 
clear insight into the needs of his pupils, the ability 
to make his pupils progress in their work, the ambi¬ 
tion to further the interest of his pupils, and the ab¬ 
sence of personal vanity. 

Every pupil must be treated differently. This is so 
well known a fact that to repeat it seems trite and 
common-place. And yet there are teachers that treat 
all pupils alike. Year upon year the same pieces are 
given and taught in the same style. The same etudes 
are gone through in the same order. The teacher has 
not gone with the times. He has remained stationary, 
utterly oblivious to the fact that, like in medicine, 
and in the various sciences, new ideas arise with new 
men, new conditions give way to old ones. The con¬ 
sequence is that the teacher belonging to this class 
sees his pupils leave him without understanding the 
cause. He does not hear the whispers behind his 
back: “He is too old-fashioned.” 

On the other hand, inexperienced teachers must 
avoid constantly experimenting with methods. At 
first the Stuttgart method with suppressed knuckles 
is lauded to the skies; then again it is the Lesehetit- 
sky method with elevated knuckles; finally, the ex¬ 
perimenting teacher tries his luck with the method 
that leads from brain to key-board with a minimum 
of brain and a maximum of board. This method of 
experimenting is one of the pitfalls besetting the path 
of the inexperienced teacher, and should also be 
avoided. 

A teacher must be heart and soul in his work. He 
will find his greatest pleasure in the advancement of 
his pupils. Then there will be no cause for worry. 

Instead of failure, his career will bring success. 

• » • 

In an interesting article on “Longevity and De¬ 
generation,” in the February number of The Forum, 












































































William K. Thayer argues that the popular belief 
that the life of a man of genius is not conducive to 
longevity is erroneous; that, on the contrary, "the 
possession of genius or even of any excellence in a 
marked degree carries with it the presumption of un¬ 
usual vitality." Musicians are populurly supposed 
to become the victims of their emotional tempera¬ 
ment. This in exaggerated form produces neurotic 
degeneration, which, in turn, tends to shorten life. 
This theory is also proved to be a popular fallacy. 
Mr. Thayer affirms that the average musician without 
arriving at the threescore and ten allowed by the 
psalmist, may, nevertheless, attain the age of the ordi¬ 
nary citizen; nay, may even surpass it by 22 years, 
the average length of life having increased from a 
fittl* over 30 to about 40 years according to the latest 
statistics. To substantiate his views, the writer gives 
the following table (it will be seen that only those 
composers bom in the 18th century are named, who 
lived more than half their life since 1800) : 

TMIBTT MUSICIANS; AVERAGE, SIXTV-TW’O YEARS. 


.-tuber, 80. 
latch ner, 80. 

Verdi, 80. 

Arubroise Thomas, 83. 
Spontinl, 77 , 

Franz, 77. 

Rossini, 70. 

Gounod, 73. 

Liszt, 73. 

Mereadante, 73. 
Strauss, 74. 

Meyerbeer, 73. 

Wagner. 70. 

Berlioz, 80. 

Abt. 00. 


Rubinstein, 04. 
Brahma, 04. 
Bffiow, 04. 

Ralfe, 02 . 

Raff, 00. 

Tachaikowsky, 53 . 
Donizetti, SO. 
Schumann, 40. 
Herold, 42. 
Chopin, 40. 

Weber, 40. 
Mendelssohn, 38. 
Bizet, 37. 

Bellini, 33. 
Schubert, 31. 


of them as if they were demigods not marked with 
human foibles, and not to be pardoned when we learn 
perhaps that they possessed such weaknesses. When 
Beethoven was told by his friend, the violinist 
Schuppanzigh, that certain passages of the string 
quartets were unplayable, he replied: “Do you 
think that I am troubled about a miserable violin 
when the spirit speaks to me?” Again, Brahms one 
day complained that a certain passage in his violin 
concerto did not sound out against the orchestra 
while a certain famous lady violinist was rehearsing 
it. Joachim, who sat by him, said: “That passage i 3 
so ill adapted for the violin that no one conld make 
it sound out.” The great Brahms was so vexed that 
he arose and went out in a pet. Beethoven raised a 
frightful riot when his friends wished him to cut 
down and alter the opera “Fidelio,” yet when they 
had beaten him down and had their way he was quite 
amiable about it. Violinists complain that the charm¬ 
ing sonata in C-minor, by Grieg, is very unviolinistic, 
and certainly the fugue in three voices in G-minor 
written for that instrument by J. S. Bach is hard 
enough, yet to play these is a triumph of which all 
the virtuosi of the first rank are proud. The truth is 
just this: sometimes the composers were a trifle hard- 
headed, but again they were in the right, and by call¬ 
ing upon the instruments to do more than they were 
wont the bounds of technic and music were widened. 


While the present era of unexnmpled prosperity 
bids fair to continue for some time, a word of warning 
w not out of place now . \Ve are not timid alarmists, 
prone to look on the dark side of everything in gen¬ 
eral, yet we believe that though we have but recently 
emerged from unprecedented hard times, just as truly 
■dull we be plunged into them again. True, it may 
not be soon, we earnestly hope not; but panics with 
thetr attending evils are of periodic occurrence, and 
nave been «o from time immemorial. 

n by this is so is not now our province to discuss, 
but we wish to emphasize the fact that, before seven 
years at the roost, rolls around, we shall be in the 
irodst of Hard times. Therefore it is wise to take 
time by the forelock and make the most of our present 
opportumtie. while we may. Professional men and 
bmuntamea are now reaping full harvests of golden 

The questions are: What are they doing with these 
gleanings? Are they wisely taking advantage of this 
citron ofalfir. Are the profit8 ( , ^ 
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THE FOURTH-FINGER QUESTION. 

Perhaps no problem in the education of the count¬ 
less number of piano students confronts music teachers 
with more demand for its solution than the question 
of how best to cultivate the usage of the fourth finger. 
While its treatment in the right hand has been largely 
considered and touched upon, its significance in strik¬ 
ing chords and bass notes in the accompaniment 
seems, in many cases, to have been under estimated. 
It is the purpose of this article to call attention to 
several points that, while possibly viewed in the form 
of a distinct innovation, may, nevertheless, arouse the 
interest of all who have the furthering of piano-play¬ 
ing at heart, and, though it may be but one of the 
many small details that are crowding the subject of 
an already generous stock of piano literature, I feel 
sure that it will be conceded to be important if not 
proving to be a question necessarily vital 
Prominent among the early difficulties that beset 
ie ayerap pupil j 3 the secure guiding of the left 
hand to the bass notes. Even in the simplest accom 
pamment of a little waltz the touching of the 12 
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MUSICAL NUGGETS. 1 

by CARL HERRMANN. 


Without appreciation, without applause, no man, 
east of all an artist, is likely to succeed; but the 
most purely spontaneous applause—only too often out 
"eighed by the irresponsible fault-finding of some 
critic—the sincerest approval is but a small return 
for the days and nights of anxiety which the artist 
has spent on his work. 

Talent alone is not warrant enough for the choice of 
a profession; character, personality, is often a more 
important consideration. 

Marie Ebner-Esc-henbach has said: “The character 
of an artist either nourishes or destroys his talent” 
As no two men are exactly alike, so do no two 
talents correspond precisely. The material in which 
e artists work is all that is common to them, 
ithout diligence, upon which one cannot lay stress 
enough, one cannot accomplish anything in ordinary 
He even; how much less, then, in art, which is con- 
centrated accomplishment and life intensified. With¬ 
out diligence the greatest talent will grow rusty, as 
many examples warn us. 

Talent, character, and industry are, then, the sup- 
° n 'ykich every structure of art must be raised, 
o e diligent in art one must know how to he dili* 
ge nt, how to use and develop his strength. 

And Goethe says: “Before you can make what is 
good you must know what good is.” 

The aim of education will always be to make the 
student strong, according to his talents, for the 
struggle with life. 

, ^ be Sadler must strive, also, to estimate justly the 

i i y ° his pupil, and to direct properly the growth 
of that ability. 

Tr-. be . bes ‘ °f teachers is only- a sign-post, a guide. 

er and how any wayfarer climbs the steep 
is ot ' ar ‘ depends on the traveler himself, mi 

en conditioned on a thousand chances, small and 
hardly to be reckoned. 

' Translated by Florence Leonard. 


mental position of the left hand is not 
changed. He at once realizes that the fifth" 
backs up, as it w T ere, the fourth. 

This exceedingly natural scheme of using the f 
finger cannot but be obvious. To limit the r 
finger to the exclusive use of playing the bass nT 
would be like using the same foot exclusively i n 
ing. It would be ridiculous to hop along with kin, 
feet at the same time, as well as being extremel 
awkward. Just as one foot is placed before the tk 
exactly, so is it natural for the fifth finger to M * 
the fourth and rice versa. When one considers tT 
keys with the signatures of more than two sharps 
flats (see Example B) the method cannot fail n 
appeal to the earnest musician as a practical on 
Another abuse of the little finger of the left hand 
consists in utilizing it in playing the lowest note of 
a triad the compass of which does not extend over 
a sixth. The folly of thus using it is so clear that 
the following rule may be safely quoted (Example C)- 
“The lowest note of chords written for the left hand 
not exceeding a compass of a sixth, in their funda¬ 
mental position or in their first inversion, should al 
ways be played with the fourth finger.” A careful 
perusal with a glance at the accompanying fingered 
illustrations, it is hoped, will not fail to prove useful 
to the reader, either in confirming his doubts or in 
arousing his thoughtful interest. 
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Madam Sembrich is to be the principal soloist at 
the Cincinnati musical festival. 

The air remains full of rumors that Verdi is writ¬ 
ing a new opera, in spite of his denials. 

Professor Ludwig Bussler, the distinguished 
theorist, died in Berlin on January 17th, aged 61. 

Frau Sigrid Arnoldson opened the Italian opera 
in St. Petersburg in the role of Violetta in “Traviata.” 

Ignatz Bbull has nearly finished the score of his 
new romantic opera, “The Master of the Mountains.” 

Up to the present time Alvarez has sung in forty- 
five grand operas, in eleven of which he has created 
parts. 

E. A. MacDowell has resigned his position as 
President of the Society of American Musicians and 
Composers. 

Gounod’s opera, “Mereille,” including the ballet, 
has been presented by the pupils of the Guildhall 
Conservatory in London. 

Madam Nevada’s coneert-tour in the Pacific coast 
cities has been such a tremendous success that it has 
been extended indefinitely. 

It is said that one of the active causes of German 
sympathy with the Boers is the falling off in the piano 
export trade to South Africa. 

Heinrich Ehrlich, who is best known in America 
as the editor of “Taussig’s Daily Exercises,” died in 
Berlin, December 29th, aged 76. 

The Leipziger Tagcblatt has added Mr. Adolf Rut- 
hardt to its musical staff, to fill the vacancy occa¬ 
sioned by the death of Dr. Oscar Paul. 

The second concert of the Women’s String Orches¬ 
tra, Carl V. Lachmund, director, was held in New 
^ork City, at the Waldorf-Astoria, recently. 

The Pittsburgh Orchestra made its second appear¬ 
ance in New York at Carnegie Hall, on Monday even¬ 
ing, February 26th. Mr. Herbert conducted. 

The copyright of Berlioz’s works expired in Ger¬ 
many on the first of January, and as a result some 
e map editions of his works are being issued. 

Pepito Rodriguez Arriole, aged 3 years, has 

y astonished an audience of musicians and ama- 

6UrS ' n -^Tidrid, as a pianist, improvisator, and com¬ 
poser. 

Maurice Grau has engaged Hofrath Scliuch, the 
actor of the opera at Dresden, Germany, for a 

m >er of American orchestral performances in the 
spring. 

New Orleans has been having a season of up-to- 
utana °fo- ra Prominent on the list of productions 
“La Juj Re - Ver > and “The Huguenots” and 

citv^Vv- E FUCCA baa P res ™ted the museum of the 
Sian ,. 1Cnna "' ith a copy of her portrait in the Rus- 
nat ~? tr -' cdebrated women. The figure is of 
natural size, standing. 

Xord” LOC h- ER ' eft a “ un P ubUsh ed opera, “L’Etoile du 

Ooo no ! , fortune I s supposed to amount to $200,- 

bennfif 3 , ar ” e P ar *- °1 which will be used for the 
‘"'nefit of poor musiciang 

Pacltrn t ARY 19TH ’ at Stein ert Hall, Boston, Mr. Carl 
masters 7'°- **' 3 ree ital devoted to the great 
lareelv a"' p ' an °l 0I de literature. The program was 
r «ely devoted to compositions of Raff. 

"illrekW Pacumann > "’bo plays Chopin best, 
which fall 6 he anniversar y of the composer’s birth, 

°n that ao° n Thursda y. March 1, by a Chopin recital 
‘ternoon at Mendelssohn Hall, New York. 
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Mr. Paderewski’s success in Chicago passed all 

Xutai , «* * .1 

y» n this occasion they exceeded $ 7000 . 00 . 

The muncipal council of Vienna has voted a per- 

* f. ft t0 U,e family of the late Karl MillJker 
of a section in the Central Cemetery in the neighbor- 

to lav h t0mbS ° f ° ther ilIUStri ° US n,en ’ in "bich 
to Jay his remains. 

Francis Thome has published four considerable 

ZZ T r' “ L ’ Enfant JCSU3 >'’ fbc poem bv 

Charles Grandmougm; “Noel,” words bv the com- 

HZ’ TJ ‘ a Vierge ” "•° rda b > : ‘be Abbe 
ereyve; and Petit Jesus,” poem by A. Leneka. 

Paderewski has decided to extend his tour to 
Mexico, so that he will not leave America until May. 
If his season continues as prosperously as it 1ms be¬ 
gun he is not unlikely to equal the results of his 
last tour, when he made about a quarter of a million 
aollars. 

Mb. Victor Capoul, who left New York to take 
the position at the Paris opera lately made vacant by 
the death of Mons. Bertrand, is already successful in 
the duties to which his great experience so eminently 
fits him. Lovers of Italian opera in America will re¬ 
member his great popularity as Romeo. 

Athens, Greece, possesses a conservatory of music, 
under the patronage of Prince George. The violin 
teaching in it is to be in the Belgian school, and 
various famous Belgian artists have been invited to 
become its professors. Thus, the future development 
of Greek music will be on Belgian lines. 

Mark Hambourg, the young Russian pianist, is 
a staunch friend of Mark Twain, and the letter of 
introduction from the humorist which the artist 
brought to this country with him reads: “He plays 
the piano better than any of the Clemens family, but 
his complexion is not as good as mine.” 

Lately Weingartner refused to direct the orchestra 
of the opera at Berlin, because the hall had been 
decorated for a bal masque. At the urgent request 
of the direction he consented, but showed himself 
nervous and preoccupied during the first number, his 
nervousness increased as the concert proceeded, and 
he finally threw down his baton and left the hall. 

The Royal Choral Society, according to custom, 
opened the new year with a performance of “Messiah.” 
Sir Frederick Bridge for the third time presented 
Handel’s work with some approach to the original 
conditions of performance, Hilndel’s accompaniments 
being given, instead of Mozart's. The band did not 
outnumber the chorus in the proportion of three to 
two, as contemplated by the composer. 

The opera season in Italy opened on St Stephen’s 
Day with “Siegfried” in Milan, the “Meistersinger” 
in Venice, “Lohengrin” in Rome, besides the an¬ 
nouncement of “Tannhauser” in Naples, and “Lohen¬ 
grin” in Florence. This is doing well for Wagner. 
But the fact that the ‘“Prise de Troie,” at the Lirico, 
in Milan, created the greatest enthusiasm must be 
taken as a parallel and most significant fact. 

Mb. Siegfried Wagner has lately directed a pro¬ 
duction of his “Baerenhaeuter”; his mother assisted 
at the representation. After the rehearsal the com¬ 
poser announced that he offered the orchestra and 
singers for their pension fund a gift of 5000 florins— 
“money that he had really earned by his first lyric 
work.” This is the first time in Vienna that a com¬ 
poser has made such a gift to his interpreters. 

Prof. Albert A. Stanley, of the Department of 
Music of the University of Michigan, has been ap¬ 
pointed representative for the United States of the 
International Society of Musicians, recently founded 
in Germany. The object of this organization is to 
unite musicians and writers on subjects relating to 
music, and to further scientific investigation. Pro¬ 
fessor Stanley will organize the American section of 
the society. 


Frank H. King, well Known in the piano trade, 
and formerly editor of The Musical Visitor, died at 
his residence, No. 52 East Twenty-first Street, New 
i ork, on Friday, February 9th. His geniality and 
kindness of heart had endeared him to thousands. 
He married Madam Julie Rive, the distinguished pian¬ 
ist, and it was largely due to his personal work and 
efforts thut this artist gained so large a measure of 
deserved success. 

Mr. Morris Steinert has presented Yale Uni 
veraitv with his collection of antique instruments. 
This collection is unique, inasmuch as, being largely 
German, it presents good proof of the independent in¬ 
vention of the square piano in Germany, by a progress¬ 
ive evolution from the clavichord; whereas the grand 
piano is an Italian adaptation of the harpisehord. 
The collection is very complete, and the series of 
gambas is as remarkable as that of keyed instruments. 

During the carnival season in Italy “Lohengrin” 
will be given in three different cities; “La Boheme” 
(Leoncavallo) in two; “La BohDme” (Puccini) in 
two; “Aida” in two; “William Tell,” “Les Epoux 
Pronus,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and “Pagliacci.” 
“La Joconde,” “Le Trouvfire,” “Carmen,” “Faust,” 
“Samson et Dalila,” “Siegfried,” “Cendrillon,” “La 
Reine de Saba,” “La Force du Destin,” “Edueande di 
Sorrento,” “Kousouma,” “Le Bal Masque,” “Le Barbier 
de Seville,” “Otello,” “Tristan et Iseult ” “The Meis- 
tersingers,” and “Ernani,” in one each; “Andr 6 
Chenier,” in four; “Mignon,” in two; “Tannhauser,” 
in two; “Iris,” in two; “Fedora,” in five, and there 
are people who think that the opera list in America 
keeps us in touch with the musical world. 

The long-talked of edition of the “Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book,” edited from the original manuscript 
by J. A. Fuller-Maitland and W. Barclay Squire (in 
two volumes, Breitkopf A Ilurtel) is now published. 
This is the famous “Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book,” 
which everyone knows of, and nobody has been able 
to study, because, aside from its ungct-at-able-ness, 
the notation had to be deciphered. The book is first 
mentioned in 1740 (at which time it was in Dr. 
Pepusch’s possession) in Ward’s “Lives of the Gresham 
Professors.” Pepusch died in 1752, and at the sale of 
his effects, in 1762, it was bought for ten guineas by 
Robert Bremner, from whom it passed to Lord Fitz¬ 
william, in whose possession it was in 1783. The book 
is a copy of a collection of mss. of widely different 
dates by an unknown hand. It is a treasure of Eng¬ 
lish music of a period when English instrumental 
music was the finest in the world. The present edi¬ 
tion is dedicated to Queen Victoria. 


PRIZE-ESSAY COMPETITION. 

Extended One Month, to April 1st. 


The Etude offers four prizes for essays, as follows: 


First Prize.$25.00 

Second Prize. 20.00 

Third Prize. 15 00 

Fourth Prize. 10.00 


The conditions governing competitors are verv 
simple. 

Write on one side of paper only, and typewritten if 
possible. 

Place your name and address on the article, and 
mark it for “Prize Competition,” and address The 
Etude, 1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

A contestant may enter more than one essay. 

The length should be 1500 words, or about two 
columns of the journaL 

The subject matter should be in keeping with the 
character of the journal. Stories, historic matter, or 
articles in praise of the power of music are not so de¬ 
sirable as topics that are vital to the teacher’s work. 

Competition is open to all. 

The close is postponed from March 1st to \pril 1 
1900. 
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SUCCESS IN MUSIC. 

BY CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 

He only rariu hie freedom and existence who 

daily conquer* them anew, — "Kauat" 

Tub musician of the present, as the artist in any 
branch, will find it more anil more ilitlicult to pre¬ 
serve an uncorrupted, correct idea of the term “suc¬ 
cess," because the undue preponderance of commercial¬ 
ism in these day* has well nigh altered the meaning 
of that word into “acquiring an undeserved amount of 
money." 

That such a highwayman's definition of “success” is 
in the minds of a large number of people now, no one 
can in lairnesa dispute; and that the tendencies of 
the times are therefore not favorable to art and artists 
is equally true. Hut these tendencies are and must 
be transient, for they bear their doom within them¬ 
selves. 

Since the acquisition of undeserved wealth is de¬ 
veloping the meanest qualities of the mind, and be¬ 
get* the filthiest kind of competition between minds 
thus perverted, it must, of necessity, sooner or later 
lead closer and closer to the dangerous territory of 
action covered by the penal code. And, though wealth 
may he able for awhile to tamper even with this, 
still we all know that even the most thorough 
knowledge of evil is not wisdom, and that hence 
there is a limit to iniquity, but not to righteousness 
of heart, not to virtue. Let the artist never forget 
that! 

“Sueeesa” means the favorable issue of an enter¬ 
prise, if this is a good one in itself. The successful 
scientist, whose researches in the mysteries of Nature 
are crowned by a great discovery, thinks not of 
money, glory, or tame; his first and best reward he 
finds in the gratification of his own heart. The 
soldier, too. only thinks of his task when at work; 
hia impelling force, while primarily destructive, still 
emanates from love, from love of his country, of his 
home, of hi* Hag. Both devote their “lives" to their 
profession, the test powers of mind and body, and as 
achievement comes, honors and money will come— 
agreeable concomitants, but still only incidentals. 

Voung men and women turning to art as a pro¬ 
fession should seriously scrutinize their hearts before 
starting, ss to whether they feel the inner impulse to 
dedicate their live* to it. to he, if necessary, contented 
with a reasonable or modest living, and to’ make their 
own artistic growth their sole aspiration, or whether 
art is to be merely the means for “acquiring an un¬ 
deserved amount of money.” 

The Utter course U degrading, both to art and to 
the person pursuing it While in a comparatively 
young country like our* some few charlatans have 
thrived by practicing imposition on the untutored 
they are after all but few.-indeed. a vanishing mi¬ 
nority when compared with the vast array of honest 
musician* who went “west" a, musical pioneers re¬ 
nounced the slluremente of the Urge cities (and inci¬ 
dentally. also avoided their misery), lived amid un 
responsive surroundings until they had created a little 
musical world of their own, and are. if not wealthy 
at any rate living in comfortable and financially well 
reguUted circumstance*. Small lives, but rich very 
rich live* they Beef Young a. our country'is, it 
grows older day by day, and proportionate to iU de¬ 
velopment in music the chances of the charlatan di¬ 
mmish; the day of hi* final departure has already 
dawned in the Urger cities, and the smaller cities do 
not entice him, unless he somehow finds the means to 
work the “social racket," and that doe, not last as 
we aU know. Society pet. rest very insecure; , new 
fad. a new sensation, the displeasure of , Udv how 
ever irrelevant she be muricaliy, dethrone, th™ and 
—they have to move. a 

Of course, there are those who seemingly scorn the 
aeqnaition of money a, a primary motive, and are in- 

TZlZ * * m ' : hat * h ~' ■« ’“her deceiving 

themoelve* regarding their ultimate purpore or they 
Imre an inordinately developed bump of vanity 
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Fame-hunters for fame’s rake alone are insane, and 
not always harmlessly so. 

The honest musician need not fear the money- 
hunter nor the fame-hunter; they may make it uncom¬ 
fortable for him for a little while, but he will triumph 
in the end, and he will conquer the sooner, the less 
attention he pays to their doings. 

The young art-student of the present should bear 
in mind that the fame and wealth attained by some 
few artists is not entirely and exclusively of their 
own making. Of course, they must be fine artists to 
begin with; but they are not the only ones. In the 
years of their preparation they have known full many 
a one who was equally gifted, who had just as strong 
an individuality, just as much technic, just as much 
poetry—why have they not become equally famous? 
Because a large number of circumstances must coin¬ 
cide, and must do it very propitiously, to form a great 
public career. Ability alone is merely the primary 
necessity, and even in this matter we may as well 
remember that in some cases greatness has been thrust 
upon a pianist by his commercial exploiter, piano- 
maker, etc. 

Iustead of starting on the chase after money or 
fame (synonyms in most cases, either of them a pre¬ 
text for the other, and both chimeras when forming 
the primary incentive to art) the young art-students 
should take a higher, nobler view of their profession. 
Not “to seem,” not “to have,” but “to be,” to be 
something, this should he the guiding verb of their 
lives. To become finer and finer in their self-develop¬ 
ment; to strive for deeper and deeper understanding; 
to make themselves more and more useful to their 
fellow-man; to grow more and more necessary to the 
culture of their community—and to let “success” take 
care of itself. Not only this country, but all the 
world has sore need of honest workers nowadays; 
fame and money arc waiting for those who do not 
seek it unworthily. 

lhe art-student who comes from a small town to 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or Chicago to pur¬ 
sue his studies should resist the temptation of remain¬ 
ing there when the studies are ended (as far as this 
goes, for they never end); he should return to those 
who directly or indirectly gave him the means and 
the aspiration to study; he should bring home his 
learning, digest it fully and at leisure, seek himself, 
find himself, put his pride in the musical development 
of his community, and fraternize with his fellow- 
musicians; if this latter is unfeasible, the fault may 
not be altogether with the “others” for a young man 
jus returning from study generally overestimates 
h.raaelf-he confounds knowledge with understanding. 

Water finds its own level! If the brook gets too bie 
mem'L ’ “ ° Verflow *- but mostly downward, re- 

SeW| h 1vIu h irm 0 M Th0ma3 a Le<>POld Damro9cb < Anton 
be«d , UUi.am Mason, and a few others have done 

for this country at Urge—the enormous spread and 

growing understanding of music in the larger cities— 

s;L“',rrs h *" srj? 

P to a Beethoven sonata, and cherish i 

2 iTuTi 

sometimes not even so) with g g e0Ter a “d 
sibly debts, and nothTn/nl 63 ’ dl3COmf °^. f*»- 
m the way of achievement ,^' ‘° 8h ° W for * 
retrogressed in their art nnres P<*ted, 

laurels against alT'LJJjS ° f fabaIou - 9 

mind-ah, he will goofL h L emb,ttere <i, selfish 
himself that in his smalT wav admit to 

and not in vanity but in ™ " * d ‘ d great th 'ngs; 


MUSIC SKETCHES. 


BY THEODOBE STEARNS. 


Wagner and the White Elephant. 

One of Hermann Ritter's favorite anecdotes about 
Richard Wagner comes from the time when the 
requisite sum still unraised to complete the Beywnth 
theatre, Wagner had sent for Ritter to play first T j oIl 
in his orchestra when everything should be ready f or 
the first festival. Wagner was talking disconsolately 
with the originator of the viola alta when Leopold 
Damrosch came up. 

“Oh, for more money,” Wagner was saying. "W e 
must have it, we need it.” 

With his customary deference, Damrosch said- 
“There is all you need in America, Meister. There 
there are hundreds of people ready to aid you. Whv 
if you would but go there, a million dollars would be 
yours.” 

“What!” shouted Wagner, in a fine rage. “Do you 
think I am a white elephant? I’m not a show-uo 
white elephant. Do you think I would do such a 
thing?” 

Damrosch was struck speechless, hut in after years 
Ritter, gray-haired, but bristling with vivacity, told 
his musical-history classes the story, dwelling on the 
scene with characteristic humor, one lank leg swing, 
ing from the corner of a table and both hands 
shoved deep in trousers’ pockets. 


Strauss and Mascagni. 

When Richard Strauss came to Wurzburg several 
years ago to direct his “Till Eulenspiegel” at a concert 
given in the Schrannen, he was joined by Max Meyer- 
Obersleben and several other professors of the Wiirz- 
burg Royal Music School after the concert, and the 
conversation drifted along the highway of modern com¬ 
position until, among various other topics, the name 
of Pietro Mascagni was mentioned. 

Now Strauss, who holds the slightest mistake ia 
composition in sublime contempt, and being himself a 
past-master in the art of clothing musical ideas it 
picturesque contrapuntal devices, cannot bear to hear 
*he slightest allusion to Mascagni. 

Instantly he was all afire, and straightening him¬ 
self, snorted out: “What! that youngster. Don't 
talk to me about him. There is only one place for 
him. No; it’s not an insane asylum,” he said, swiftly. 
He ought to be put in a conservatory and be made 
to learn how to instrumentate. ‘Cavalleria,’” be 
growled; “one ought to call that Caviar-aria.” 

This twist of the word into a dig both at Mascagni 
and the Russian delicacy which Strauss detests 
relished hugely by Meyer-Obersleben, who loves a 
good play on words, and when a year or so afterward 
he related it to me his eye twinkled in broad laughter. 
But a few- days later we were looking over the score 
of “Engelspiel.” AU trace of the caviar jest bad 
passed beyond the recollection of the worthy pro¬ 
fessor as he gazed helplessly at the score before him- 
‘T-ook at that passage for the horns,” he exclaimed. 
“There’s no rule on earth that can' help us out Herr 
Gott I the fellow risks a terrible lot Of course it’s 
only meant for a patch of tone-color, but, three sec¬ 
onds in succession!” 

It is interesting to know that Meyer- Obersleben* 
new opera, “Die Hauhen-Krieg,” has been accepted by 
Possart, the intendant of the Munich Court Thestie. 
The fact that this opera is strictly comic, not unl& c 
agners ‘Meistersinger,” is none the less awe-insp* r 
>ng to the pupils of the Wurzburg Music School, 

" ^ 10m no power on earth could convince that ti 5 * 
yowling pedagogue of the counterpoint and harmony 
classes could ever relax into a smile, or, engrossed 
with a scene from the “Hauben-Krieg,” could ho*! 
and pound the piano with the terrific earnestness of 3 
thoven or shriek in delight at some comic by-pkf 
in his opera with the unconscious abandon of 3li 
Artemus Ward. 
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STUDIO EXPEDIENCES. 


IN MY MUSIC-ROOM. 


JOHN ORTH. 


One young lady w ho came this morning complained 
for the second time of pains in her arms. I was not 
surprised, for I had seen it coming on for some time. 
It is all the result of a talk I had with her on technic. 
I told her that the things she was ready to play and 
that she would enjoy doing would need about one- 
fourth more technic before they would be fit to 
listen to. 

Upon learning that this was the case, she thought 
she would do it up in a hurry. So ever since our 
talk she has been pushing her metronome mark up 
higher and higher until rigidity and cramped condi¬ 
tions' generally have been induced. This, of course, 
accounts for the aches and pains in the most natural 
manner. 

She had been admonished often enough not to prac¬ 
tice fast; not any faster than she could, and keep her 
wrists limber and a relaxed muscular condition in 

general. 

I saw she was both strong, and headstrong; so it 
seemed best to let her go it for awhile and get some 
light in her own way. 

So this morning she seemed more ready to listen, 
and accept my explanation of the trouble. I will call 
this young lady Miss Headstrong, and will report in 
my next article how she is getting on. 

What trouble this force practice does make! How 
it wrenches the nervous system, twists the muscles, 
and snarls things up generally! 

Take Miss Headstrong, for instance: she is in such 
a hurry that she is continually pulling up the bean 
she has planted to see whether it has grown any or 
not instead of letting Nature do her work quietly and 
doing her own in the same maimer. 

I have much more to say on this -most vital subject 
of practice, besides a lot of personal cases which I 
think would be of interest. 


A SIXTY-MINUTE LESSON. 

EVA G. HIGGINS. 

Some patrons of music teachers look at the relation 
from the stand point of pure business, and exact serv¬ 
ice to the very uttermost. They are always ready to 
haggle about the price of lessons and to find fault 
with the cost of music instruction. I had been accus¬ 
tomed to give a pupil the time a lesson required, to 
slight nothing, but I never watched the clock for a 
full sixty-minute lesson. But the mother did. One 
morning, as my pupil and I came out of the music- 
room, the mother looked at the clock, looked at me, 
and looked at the clock again. 

“It was five minutes to nine when you went in 
there.” 

I said “Yes.” 

“It is now. fifteen minutes to ten.” 

I pulled out my watch, trying to be courageous, 
for these mothers daunted me. 

“It is ten to ten,” I said firmly, “and we finished 
the lesson, so I stopped.” 

“Fifty cents is a lot,” she said, as usual, “and I 
1rant *ixty minutes for it.” 

I grew pale with anger,—that woman angers me 
e 'en yet,—but only said: “Very well.” 

After that I gave sixty minutes to a second, hut 
hatched to see that I never went over. I grew quite 
ingenious in devising something to fill out a ten- or 
fifteen- minute pause. 

This particular pupil had a habit of taking pauses 
er self, by utterly refusing to answer me, or to play 
a u with the exercise, but with averted head, main¬ 
taining a stubborn silence. When I found I couldn’t 
® uce her to obey me, an appeal to her mother that 
c w ere ‘wasting time” readily accomplished what 
1 had failed. 


THE ETUDE 

AN APT ILLUSTRATION. 

ROBERT D. BRAINE. 

A striking illustration, sharp, to the point, and 
pertinent to the question in hand, will often do more 
toward the correction of an error or a wrong method 
j Practice on Gie part of a pupil, than anything else. 
I often come across pupils, as I have no doubt is the 
case with other teachers, who persist in guessing at 
the time of a composition, instead of carefully ana- 
yang it, measure by measure, and counting the time 
as they play. Such pupils will count during the 
lesson, when the teacher compels them, but, when they 
practice privately, they depend entirely upon their 
ears for the time. 

When I come across such a pupil, I usually use an 
illustration somewhat as follows: 

Suppose you were to go into a dry-goods store to 
buy a dress. Having told the clerk you would take 
12 J yards at 18 cents per yard, and 13 yards of trim¬ 
ming at 37J cents per yard, you handed the clerk a 
$10 bill and sat down to wait for your parcel and 
change. Now suppose the clerk, instead of carefully 
measuring the goods, should be too lazy to hunt up 
his yard stick, and so simply reeled off what he 
thought was the amount called for by guesa, after 
which, without making a computation of the amount, 
or the required amount of change, he should go to the 
money drawer and grab a handful of loose change 
and then, bringing the goods and uncounted change, 
should deposit them in your lap, what would you 
think?” 

The pupil invariably replies that he would think 
that the clerk was crazy, and that he would notify 
the proprietor of the store that he had an idiot in 
his employ, at the same time refusing the goods and 
change. I then call the attention of the pupil who 
will not count to the fact that he is every bit as fool¬ 
ish as the clerk when he tries to learn a complicated 
piece of music without counting, after having care¬ 
fully studied out the time division of the various bars. 
The illustration rarely fails to have a deep effect, for 
if you once succeed in convincing a pupil of his own 
stupidity in his own mind, he ceases to sin in the 
same way a second time. 


HOME NOTES. 


On February 13th a concert was given by the Pitts¬ 
burgh Orchestra, assisted by J. Melville Horner, bari¬ 
tone, of Boston. 

A recital was given at the studio of Mr. Ad. M. 
Foerster, Pittsburgh, Pa., on February 21st, by the 
Misses Minick and Rogers, sopranos, and Miss K. 
Hillgrove, pianist. 

Mr. Edgar S. Fischer, a violinist of great promise, 
who recently returned to Philadelphia after a four 
years’ course at the Royal Hock Schule, of Berlin, 
Joseph Joachim, director, has been called to the pro¬ 
fessorship of music in Whitman College, Walla Walla. 
Washington. His first performance there was received 
with enthusiasm. 

The Faculty of Music of Oxford College, assisted by 
Mrs. Emma Ostrander Whitney, of the School of 
Oratory, gave an interesting program at their recital, 
on February 13th. 

The February musical at “Villa Maria,” Frontenac, 
Minn., was one of unusual interest. Those partici¬ 
pating demonstrated the careful training given in the 
school, and an ease and self-possession, the result of 
these public appearances. 

The enrollment of students in the Conservatory of 
Music of the Lutheran Ladies’ Seminary, Red Wing, 
Minn. , is nearly double that of last yeaf. A separate 
building for the conservatory will be erected during 
the coming year. 

On January 27th a portion of the pupils of the 
Conservatory of Music of Doane College. Crete, Neb-, 
crave a recital which was very entertaining and showed 
that excellent work is being done in the conservatory. 


Mb. Emil Liebling gave a concert on February 3d 
in Milwaukee, Earl R. Drake, violin virtuoso, dividing 
the honors with him. Mr. Drake proved himself one 
of the very best violinists now before the public. 
Among the numbers played by the Messrs. Liebling 
and Drake was the famous “Krcutzor Sonata” (A, 
opus 47), given in its entirety. Both artists did jus¬ 
tice to this sonata in the fullest sense of the word. 

The second quarterly concert of the Cleveland 
School of Music, Alfred Arthur, director, was given in 
two parts on the evenings of February 8th and 14th, 
respectively. 

Organ recital No. 21 was given in the College 
Chapel of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, on 
January 30th, by Prof. George W. Andrews. 

The Saturday Morning Club, of San Jose, Cal., gave 
aii interesting program—Shakespeare and Music—on 
February 3d, under the direction of Carrie Foster 
McLellan. 

A recital by the students of the Musical Conserva¬ 
tory of Hiram, Ohio, was given on February 3d. 
Eugene Feuehtinger is the Director of Music. An 
artist’s recital was given on February 8th. 

The Illinois Music Teachers’ Association will meet 
June 18th-21st at Springfield. 

A series of recitals, embracing selections from 
French, German, Italian, and Russian composers is 
being given by the Baldwin University School of 
Music, Berea, Ohio, O. E. Weaver, director. Selections 
from French composers were given on February 6th. 

Dr. Henry G. Hanchett, of Brooklyn, N. Y., gave 
a piano recital at Trenton, Tenn., on January 17th. 
This recital was one of the greatest musical treats the 
town has had in its history. 

Mr. T. H. Fillmore's eighteenth recital was given 
on February 7th, by Miss Ethel Dew, assisted by Miss 
Lydia Meyst. 

The pupils of Miss A. B. Williams, of Monroe, Wis., 
gave a recital on January 31st. 

An evening with Mendelssohn was given, under the 
direction of Mrs. Winant-Oliver, on January 24th. 

N. E. Townsend, of Apollo, Pa., is taking a trip 
through the Orient and the Continent. 

The Euterpe Club, of Kansas City, Mo., announces 
a lecture song recital, given by Mr. William Shakes¬ 
peare, of London, on February 13th. 

The sudden death of Lyman W. Wheeler, of Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, was a great shock to his very Urge circle 
of friends. He was a leading tenor soloist and teacher, 
and a member of the faculty of the New England 
Conservatory of Music. 

The Liebling Amateurs, assisted by Miss Edith 
Kramer, gave a concert at Kimball Rehearsal Hall, on 
February 10th. 

Mrs. R. B. Ranier entertained the Ladies’ Musical 
Society of Independence, Iowa, at their last regular 
meeting. An interesting program was presented. 

Miss Edith L. Winn, who has been a successful 
violin soloist and teacher, will open a studio in Boston 
shortly. Miss Winn has delivered many talks on Ger¬ 
many and music-life abroad, and has also fitted her¬ 
self for the special line of violin lecture-recitals. 

A recital was given by Mrs. E. H. Merrill and 
Miss Florence Warhurst, on February 5th, followed by 
a second on February 10th. 

A recital was given by Paderewski in Music Hall, 
Troy, N. Y., on January 18th. 

The pupils of Miss Gleim, Tacoma, Wash., gave a 
piano recital on the evening of December 2d. 

Alexander McArthur, the versatile and brilliant 
novelist, contributes to the new Pictorial Review the 
first chapters of a novel, the title of which is “Princess 
Delphine.” 

The 1899-1900 program of the Chaminade Musical 
Club, Jacksonville, HI., of which Mrs. V. B. Vasey, 
is president, is at hand. The subject of this year’s 
study is “Music in Germany.” In addition to the 
program at each meeting each member is expected 
to respond, at roll call, with a current musical item, 
a feature which adds interest to the meetings. 

The new Leefeon-Hille Conservatory, of Phila¬ 
delphia, gave its first pupils' concert on the evening 
of February 3d at Musical Fund Hall. A large, ap¬ 
preciative audience enjoyed the artistic rendering of 
the program. The assisting orchestra was composed 
exclusively of pupils of the school. Mr. Maurits Leef- 
son, the director and well-known piano virtuoso, also 
kindly assisted at the annual concert given by the 
Octave Club, of Philadelphia. 
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**. Cacuia. (Curb Ml) 

ST. CECILIA. 

St. Ikcilia, the patron of church music, suffered 
martyrdom at Rome under Alexander Serverus about 
the year '£J0 aj>., although tlie date of her death 
ha» been variously placed by historians as occurring 
a* early as a.i>. 17# and 180, and placing the event in 
>icily during the reign of Marcus Aurelius. Certain 
it is, however, that she lived at Rome, was of noble 
birth, and suffered her fate from the hands of pagan 
sealota for refusing to forswear her vows made to 
Christianity. 

Her life, as it is rcllected from the deep twilight of 
history and viewed by the intelligent curiosity of to¬ 
day, leaves little to be desired in the way of sweet¬ 
ness ami purity of enthusiasm or greatness of senti¬ 
ment and romantic interest Reared in the bosom 
of a family actuated toward the highest expressions of 
cultur. by an earnest belief in the teachings of Paul 
of Tarsus, St. Cecilia early manifested a holv ardor 
for the religion of her parents, and subsequently re- 
«lved to delicate herself to the service of her chosen 
fc.th. However, she was forced to wed with a certain 
\alemnus whom she succeeded in converting and 
who was led to respect her vow. Shortly after, Valeri 
»nus together with hi. brother, who'had also em- 
braced the teachings of Christianity, were seized by 
the pagan authorities and beheaded, while the virgin- 
wife w as doomed to death through torture, fhi, 
fading an executioner was sent to Cecilia’s palace 

h,;r • ,so - s ° d^ 

thr^ t ' b0W ' V "’ that h “ lived for 

hroe day, after, and though mortally wounded eon 

tinned to preach the doctrines of her faith to such 
effort that in that short space of time over four hum 
dted pagans were converted. After her death a 
ehweh was erected over her house in Rome into 
whichjn 821 A.n., her body and the remains of her 
Mmband brother were translated. This sanctuary 
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richly appareled. That she was a singer or player of 
any instrument has never been proved. Yet influ¬ 
encing, as she did, to a very great extent, the age 
in which she lived, it is not at all to be wondered at 
that her youth, beauty, and inspired martyrdom have 
consecrated her for all time. Nor is it the less illog¬ 
ical to associate her memory with the sweetest and 
most powerful of all arts: music. 


WHAT ST. CECILIA REPRESENTS IN MUSIC. 


BY W. J. BAI.TZELL. 


The Greek mythology represented music by one of 
the Muses, giving it a special divinity in accordance 
with their custom. As we know, the Christian church 
in its early days followed many of the customs of the 
various peoples who came into connection with the 
new faith. It is a natural parallel that the early 
Christian church should assign a patron saint to 
music, in this case, the special province being ecclesi¬ 
astical music. So we have, as a parallel to the Muse, 
St. Cecilia, the patron saint of church music. 


St. Cecilia. (JUlicfiy DonteUd .) 

As may be learned from the sketch of St. Cecilia 
n the preceding column, the Christians of her time 
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The feasts of Bacchus and Venus were marked 
all manner of vicious customs and instrumental m • 
used to heighten the frenzies into which the partid 
pants worked themselves. 

Thus we may see that St. Cecilia could not ha 
known a very artistic church song. It was not until 
after the conversion of Constantine, about a hundred 
years later, that the church was no longer compelled 
to worship secretly, and that schools were established 

Tlie character of St. Cecilia and her acceptance 
the patron saint of music may be taken to tvn'f. 
beauty and purity in music. We know of the’vow 
she made, and how inviolate she lived and died, and 
here we may also read the obligation laid upon us to 
preserve our art pure and spotless from all vulgarity 
and cheapening. 

At this day there is much need for the public to 
study and to heed this lesson of our duty to seek only 
the purest and best that music can be to us. Just a ’ s 
in the days when St. Cecilia lived, the dissolute fol- 
lowers of the pagan divinities used music to make 
attractive their lascivious and wanton revels- so 
to-day many of those who purvey for the great 
public appeal to the coarser tastes and never neglect 
to make a strong showing of the musical attractions 
they have to offer. It is for those who are earnestly 
devoted to the art to keep up the loftier, purer aim's 
which music deserves. Taste is a matter of ideal, and 
low ideals can never develop a high and a refined 
taste. Musicians can well afford to preach and to 
practice the doctrine of a pure and a refined musical 
training, and to resist, with all their powers, the en¬ 
croachment of the common and vulgar in music. 

We may never be called upon to make the extreme 
sacrifice that St. Cecilia made, yet there will be times 
in our lives when we may be obliged to sacrifice some 
dearly-loved methods, some warmly cherished hopes, 
and submit to misjudgment rather than abate one jot 
our advocacy of the purest and best music, and our 
reward is certain. Even if some of our neighbors, aye, 
even some of our professional brethren and sisters, 
laugh at us for our sturdy upholding of the banner of 
purity in music, even if they seem to be gaining in 
popularity at our expense, the tide will turn. People 
respect the man who sticks to his views, especially 
when his views are the true ones. 

Let those who seek a popularity based on a low 
standard have all they can gain. Our aim shall 
be to work unceasingly to spread a love for all that 
is good in music and to increase the earnest cultiva¬ 
tion of the highest and best that music can be to us 
and can give to us. 

ST. CECILIA IN ART AND POETRY. 

BY REV. H. T. HENRY. 


What St. Cecilia repre¬ 
sents in music is adequately 
defined by her symbolism in 
the kindred arts of painting 
and poetry. This symbol¬ 
ism is not—like so many 
others — a fiction founded 
on fact, but rather a fact 
founded on fiction. The fact 
stares us in the face from 
the pages - of Dryden and 
Pope and from the canvases 
of Raphael and Delaroche. 
These poets and painters are 
but typical of the vast sym¬ 
bolic homage rendered to the 
saint as the patron of music- 
But this universal homage is 
founded on the fiction that 
the saint was an instrumen¬ 
tal musician or, at least, 
(a. o»d j. Van Eyck.) a singer. It is interest- 
... ing, however, to know that 

er poetry nor painting, from the earliest time* 
n even to the fifteenth century, surrounded her 
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with any musical paraphernalia. This omission is 
not a negative one—the arts dedicated their highest 
reaches to the celebration of her memory. The raar- 
tyrologies refer to her simply as “sancta Caecilia, 
virgo”; Pope St. Damasus, in tlie fourth century, 
composed long epitaphs in hexameters in her honor; 
for her former abode, which in tlie fifth century had 
become a eardinalitial basilica, the Roman church 
assigned to a special mass certain texts which could 
easily, and should naturally, have assumed a musical 
coloring appropriate to her (supposed) patronage of 
music; the “Acts” of tlie saint, as we now have them, 
dute back to the fifth century; the sixth century is 
represented by the series of mosaics in the basilica of 
St. Apollinaris, at Ravenna, Cecilia being placed 
among the twenty-five martyrs there commemorated 
—and so we come down to the thirteenth century, 
and meet an elaborate fresco of the basilica of the 
saint at Rome, in which she is painted simply as a 
richly-clad maiden. In another mosaic in the apse 
of the same church the saint appears in a cloak and 
robe of gold, holds in her hands a crown with double 
circlets of pearls, and stands beside a heavily-fruited 
palm-tree. No musical symbolism is thought of by 
the Byzantine mosaist. I have omitted mention of 
some other paintings of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and shall also pass over quickly to the 
fifteenth century—a great one for art, and displaying 
the beginnings of the musical cultus—or, rather, the 
musical symbolism—which every succeeding age lias 
copied and emphasized so thoroughly as to have asso¬ 
ciated the saint, in our minds, almost exclusively with 
her (supposed) patronage of music. But even in that 
century we find John of Fiesole painting her on a 
reliquary merely with the palm-branch symbolic of a 
martyr’s victory. His contemporary, however. Van 
Eyck, introduces the musical feature, an organ. From 
that time to our own day, this or some equivalent 
musical instrument has been esteemed a necessity in 
any pictorial representation of the virgin-martyr. 
Thence has arisen a tradition, universally held now by 
art-amateurs, that St. Cecilia was either an instru¬ 
mental musician or at least a singer. That she was 
not cannot, of course, be asserted; but, that she tens, 
cannot be proved. It is very likely, however, that the 
artistic representations derived their authority from a 
misunderstood text incorporated in her “office” in the 
breviary from the “Acts” of her martyrdom. This 
text runs: Cantantibus organis, Cweilia rirgo in 
corde suo soli Domino decantabat. . . . The Mar¬ 


tians played, and the maiden Cecily sang in her heart 
unto the Lord alone. . . .” St. Cecilia had vowed 
her celibacy to the Lord: but she is forced to marry. 
The scene, therefore, pictures the musicians rehearsing 
the epithalaminm, while Cecilia, recalling her vow, 
attempts to shut out the clamor of earthly instru¬ 
ments and voices, by joining in spirit the celestial 
choirs and singing in her heart to the Lord, whose 
grace shall enable her to be mistress forever of her 
maiden modesty. This text has been misunderstood, 
as I have just said, because it appears in the breviary 
without the context of tlie Acts to explain who the 
musicians were. The church, however, has continued 
a long tradition of celebrating her festival with elabo¬ 
rate musical ceremonies, not relying on a misinter¬ 
preted text, but on that part of the text which repre¬ 
sents Cecilia as joining in the celestial harmonies. 
The music of earth is forgotten, and that alone of the 
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heavens is heard. Angels and their shawms and 
psalteries and timbrels perform that higher concert 
spirituel in which Cecilia joined in corde suo —“in her 
heart.” .And this interpretation it is which has made 
the saint the patron — not of music in general—but of 
church-music; that is, the music dedicated to angelic 
texts and symphonies. In- the masterpieces of the 
greatest artists she is placed before us as the queen— 
not so much of terrestrial, as—of celestial harmony. 
Tlie word “organa” has misled many artists into the 
supposition that organs, as we know them, were the 
instruments of the “Acts.” The word, however, means 
an instrument for any kind of work, musical or other: 
and, when applied in a musical sense, means any kind 
of instrument. Dryden, in his two masterly odes, has 
thus misinterpreted the word and the text as well. 
In his “Song for St. Cecilia's Day. IB87,” he institutes 
a comparison between the modern organ and the other 
musical instruments: 

“But bright Cecilia raised the wonder higher: 

When, to her organ, vocal breath was given.” 

In his “Alexander’s Feast’* lie repeats the mistake: 

“At last divine Cecilia came, 

Inventress of the vocal frame; 

The sweet enthusiast . . 

Pope also, in his “Ode on St. Cecilia's Day, 1708." 
associates tlie organ exclusively with St. Ceeilia. 
Music, he declares, can do wondrous things to earthly 
passion: but its climax occurs in its power to “ante¬ 
date the Miss above": 

“This the divine Cecilia found. 

And to her Maker's praise confined the sound." 

In art and poetry, therefore, the special province of 
the saint is her patronage of sacred music. In the 
closing verses of their three grand odes, both Dryden 
and Pope assert the superiority of this music over 
that of earthly sentiment or passion. Like the musi¬ 
cians of the court of Pharaoh, with their incantations 
and black arts. Timotheus symbolizes the marvels 
wrought by earthly melody—marvels great, indeed, 
but inferior to those wrought by the staff of Aaron 
when enforced by the grace of the Almighty, and in¬ 
ferior to those similarly wrought by the art of Ceeilia, 
when re-enforced by tlie same sustaining Power: 

“Let old Timotheus yield the prize. 

Or both divide the crown; 

He raised a mortal to tlie skies. 

She drew an angel down.” 


quess of Bute's breviary translates thus: “The musi- 


St. Ckuilu with the Angel*. 
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And in hi* previous ode Dryden urge* the *am* 
moral: 

‘•When to her organ vocal breath waa given.” 

And Pope still repeats the example set by Dryden: 

"Of Orpheus now no more let poets tell; 

To bright Cecilia greater power is given; 

His numbers raised a shade from hell, 

Hers lift the soul to heaven.” 

This, then, is what "St. Cecilia represents in music”; 
namely, the superior prerogatives of sacred music. 
The symbolism is, as I have said, a fact; the tradi¬ 
tion on w hich it is founded is a Action. The justifica¬ 
tion of the tradition formed by poets and painter* 
lies in a higher appreciation of the province of sacred 
music. The attempt should never be out 
of the hopes of a composer worthily to 
celebrate the glory and praise of the 
archetypal harmonist —the fundamental 
triad of all the harmonies of Nature and 
grace- -the triune God. 


THE APOTHEOSIS OF ST. CECILIA. 

BY I’AXXY MORRIS SMITH. 

Amoxo the saints of the poet’s calen¬ 
dar none is more universally sung than 
St. Cecilia; her church and academy in 
Koine still attest her graces. She is the 
only saint in Kngland, except St. George, 
that has entered into English literature 
and art as a formative element. France 
and Germany are full of societies named 
in her honur. and celebrating her praise 
on her own particular day. November 
22d. As a saint little is known of her 
history, and that little is much disputed. 

The ehurch built over Cecilia’s house 
has hern perpetuated in a series of edi¬ 
fices until to-day, but the name of Cecilia 
doe* not appear in the lmt of Roman 
martyrs daring the third century. To 
remedy this. Cecilia's martyrdom has 
been referred to Sicily, between A.D. 176 
and ISO; but this is not as well sup¬ 
ported a* the former version. 

Pope Symmactius. a.D. 499, mentions 
the Roman ehurch which was rebuilt in 
824 by Paschal, who was informed by the 
saint in a dream where to find her body. 

He exhnmed it and those of Vuterianus 
Fiburtius, and Maxuman and nine hun¬ 
dred maiden* and deposited them all in 
the new ehurch, a* objects of worship. 

In 1301 Cardinal Sfondrati, nephew of 
Gregory XIV, again rebuilt the edifice, 
from which church he derived his title of 
cardinal, s dignity still represented in the 
Roman College of Cardinal*. In all this 
time no hint of Cecilia’* future career a* 
tenth muse appear*. 

She is made to speak of a guardian 
angel who forbids her marriage in Chaucer's poem; 
but she does not sing, much less play the organ, and 
for the excellent reason that there were no organs in 
A p. 230. The little manual attached to a few pipes 
and played with one hand, with which Van Eyck and 
hi* contemporaries represent her was a production of 
the centuries immediately preceding the rmaUmncr 
The musical character of Cecilia must be sought 
elsewhere in the survival of preehristian popular cus¬ 
toms. 

When Europe was Christianized it was a coropara- 

*+£* '” k to p ' reu * ,fc th * population to accept 
the Christian dogmas; the thing that proved impos- 
»We was to eradicate the system of holidsvs merrv 
makings, and pageantry that the earlier religion had 
grouped about the solar myth*. The*. the population 
p«®«ed in; under wh.t name .fi<J no# 


that the festivals were preserved. It is to the survival 
of old customs among the Celtic races that we must 
search for the origin of Cecilia’s musical character, 
for about the middle of the sixteenth century, it ap¬ 
peared that in France, in Switzerland, in England, 
singing competitions were universally held on Novem¬ 
ber 22d, which happened to be Cecilia's Day. That is 
to say, the popular custom, which had persisted un¬ 
noticed for centuries with the development of music, 
suddenly came to the surface in countries widely sepa¬ 
rated in government, language, and manners. 

St. Cecilia did not obtain her recognition without a 
struggle. The very first record of her association with 
music shows that a certain society in Louvain, in 1502, 
thought of naming itself after St. Job, but the local 
magistrate decided in favor of St. Cecilia. The earliest 
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therefore. The church preceded the original feast bv 
mass, and then adopted it. thus regenerated into her 
own ritual. The peculiarity is that, in the final selec¬ 
tion of a special music day, the 22d of November 
should have been selected, and this could, I believe be 
traced to an antecedent habit of holding trials of skill 
in music on that date. 

Welsh and Celtic nations generally delighted in such 
trials of skill, and Wales held, and still holds, them 
annually. Such music festivals were held all over 
Europe wherever Celtic minstrelsy penetrated and 
where did it not? 

But as to the historical connection with Cecilia her¬ 
self, the founding of the Accademia St. Cecilia at 
Rome, by Palestrina, may have been the turning 
point. 

The Guild of Minstrels in France was 
not under the patronage of C’eeilia, bnt 
of St. Julien. 

The “Society of Artist Musicians” at 
Paris, about the middle of the nineteenth 
century, had a custom of having a high 
mass performed at St. Eustache on St. 
Cecilia’s Day, for which occasion Adolph 
Adam, Niedermeyer, Dietsch, Gounod, 
and Ambroise Thomas wrote masses. 

Ireland, Scotland, Germany, and Italy 
have also held such celebrations. Spohr 
composed a hymn to St, Cecilia, and so 
did Moritz Hauptman. The participation 
in the Cecilian cult of the most highly 
educated class of musicians in each of 
these countries points to an aristocratic 
origin of the Cecilian program; in every 
case a great musical occasion was at¬ 
tempted, precisely as in Wales to-day. 

St. Cecilia’s Day did not dawn in Eng¬ 
land until nearly the end of the seven¬ 
teenth century. The first series of annual 
celebrations known to have been held 
there was initiated in 1083, in London, 
by the Musical Society. After divine 
service, usually attended at St. Bride’s 
Church, which included a choral service 
and anthem with orchestral accompani¬ 
ments often composed for the occasion 
and performed by a large body of musi¬ 
cians, the company adjourned to another 
place, usually Stationers’ Hall, where an 
ode in praise of music, written and com¬ 
posed for the occasion, was performed, 
after which the company sat down to a 
feast. 

The fine ode by Dryden is the first of 
the noble literature to the Christian Muse 
which England has raised. Shadwell, 
Congreve, d’Urbey, Addison, and Pope 
are among her poets; while Purcell. 
Blow, Draghi, Clarke, Handel, Pepusch, 
and Bovee have set odes for these festi¬ 
vals. 

The Cecilian odes in turn have given 
rise to that fine series of hymns and de¬ 
scriptive musical poems in which English 
literature is so astonishingly rich. The 
English poetry on music is so much finer than con¬ 
temporary English music itself that it seems to have 
been fed on yearning. The Cecilian literature of 
England was noble, pure, and of most delicate insight. 
English literature of music is not necessarily Greek, 
but the literature of St. Cecilia herself was thoroughly 
classical, and sprang directly from the dominion of 
Greek and Latin studies. The poets that cultivated 
her fame most assiduously, like Dryden. Addison, and 
Pope, were the leaders in the classical school. The 
appearance of the saint on Italian canvas arose from 
similar conditions of mind,—she is the product of the 
Italian renaissance, and the poet-artists who gave her 
risible form were saturated through and through with 
Greek learning and Greek art. 

To the Italian artist, as to the English poet, Cecilia 
"a? the muse of music, the heavenly maid. On invo¬ 


cation, apostrophy, and qualifications she occupies the 
position upon Olympus which none of the original 
nine filled- because the art she personifies was not 
created in their day. Cecilia and modern music 
emerged together from the dark ages— the one art 
and its personification developed under Christianity 
and fostered by civilization. 

Meantime, while English poets were defining her 
sphere, the fine arts on the Continent were painting 
her portrait and crystallizing her character. 

Van Evck was content to paint her with her hand on 
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her organ; Rubens endowed her with the lineaments of 
his wife, and summoned a troop of Amors to attend 
her melody. Domenidimo paints a girl, passionate 
and high wrought, whose song is not hushed, but ac¬ 
companied by a very stylish Amor, playing the flute. 
Carlo Dolce omitted the cherub, intent on the beauty 
of his subjects, while Raphael, on the other hand, 
drew a woman who, in despair at imitating the 
heavenly choir on which her eyes are fixed, has broken 
the favorite musical instruments of her day at her 
feet. This Cecilia, the transcendentalist, is the genius 
of modern art, and in drawing her thus Raphael’s in¬ 
sight was prophetic, for Raphael stood at the point 
where modern music in its newly created forms of 
opera, oratorio, and instrumental music had just en¬ 
tered the phase of development which has proceeded 
unbroken till to-day. From Raphael till the year 1900 
painters have gone on endowing their feeling for 
music with human form; the musical atmosphere in 
which Ary Scheffer lived brought out his superb saint, 
earnest, wrapt, beautiful; the irreligious art of the 
century just closed has produced such vanities as the 
work of La Lyre. German art has reproduced a series 
of haus-frauen, seated at musical instruments and 
gazmg at their chubby offspring, who depend from 
the ceilings; all swing content and pretty. There 
are even dramatic Cecilias perched high on organ 
stools, playing modern pipe organs to wrapped hearers; 
the apotheosis of the concert artist. But when all is 
said and done the small part that woman and saint 
have really had in the development of the art of music 
I s 5*®fully apparent. They have been the ostensible 
•aspiration, to be sure; but, they have not been in- 
8 P*red. They have not created, they have only listened 
and admired. 

Still the question remains: is St. Cecilia’s art in 
any way different because she has been erected as its 
patroness? We must candidly answer: No. But to 
* converse proportion, Is it because the art of music 
Parer, nobler, and more sympathetic than any pagan 
f e ' en the highest, ever was or could be, that it 
aa "on a woman and a saint to be its patroness? 
e answer: Yes. And the strongest difference be- 
6611 •ntxlern music and pagan art is the reason why 
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Cecilia is the muse at all; not because of her sex, but 
because of her saintliness. She typifies the great 
truth that modern art, rooted as it undoubtedly is and 
must be, in the great fact of sex, yet passes out of 
sex into a play of emotion that covers the whole field 
Ol life and of religion, and women set free by the same 
ennobling development begin to make their way into 
the arts and callings so long closed to them. 

Perhaps the folk-lore society can point out exactly 
the astronomical event this of Cecilia’s cult has ob¬ 
literated. But in obliterating it her tradition has 
been making for the day of women,—women doing 
their work in the world on even terms, in honor, free¬ 
dom, and amplitude of power. 


TO THE WOULD-BE MUSICIAN. 

BY HARVEY WICKHAM. 


I am in receipt of a letter from the Editor of The 
Etude asking for an expression of opinion regarding 
the necessary qualifications for a musical career. I 
would not like to advise Anyone to undertake the 
study of music with the profession in view, for it 
seems to me that a student so undetermined and un- 
enthusiastic as to wait for advice of the kind would 
be disqualified for success in advance. To follow art 
for a livelihood means the encountering of many pri¬ 
vations and the traveling of many a rough piece of 
road; and an inward impulse, an overmastering lean¬ 
ing toward it, is absolutely necessary if the individual 
is ever to acquit himself with credit or find the pur¬ 
suit of the muses and the pursuit of happiness inter¬ 
changeable expressions. If you can fancy yourself 
contented in any other walk in life, do not, my dear 
young musician, become a professional or ever hope 
to become an artist. If the call is in uncertain tones 
do not heed it, for the musician’s life (save to those 
of a certain mental and physical nature) is, of all 
lives, most miserable. 

But what are the elements of this nature, you ask, 
and how may it be recognized when found? 

First, I would put a certain intellectual alertness, a 
quickness of perception, an ability to take in the 
salient features of anything at a glance. It is mani¬ 
fest in the natural sight-reader. The inability to learn 
easily to read at sight is a bad sign. It indicates that 
the pupil cannot grasp the outlines unless he can com¬ 
prehend the details of musical phrases. In the prac¬ 
tical life of the artist there come many occasions 
where he must save himself in an emergency. He 
must continue on the G string when the violin breaks 
down. He must save his voice from breaking when 
compelled to sing with that treacherous “frog” in the 
throat. He must play serenely on when his memory 
lets slip a passage, or a strange piano develops unpleas¬ 
ant peculiarities. He must improvise without a false 
progression when a pull-down sticks in the organ and 
introduces an unexpected organ-point in the treble. 
He must conform to all manner of idiosyncrasies if he 
accompanies a vocalist. He must arrange for any 
combination of voices or instruments, any composition, 
at any moment, under the most disquieting circum¬ 
stances, if he would be a good conductor; and he must 
find some way of refilling the program and holding the 
concert, no matter who fails him at the eleventh hour. 
While the composer is called upon to see the way out 
of the most intricate mazes of harmony so smoothly 
that the critic will fondly imagine that no knotty 
spots ever existed. This is bnt a brief summary of 
what a musician, even of ordinary standing is called 
upon to perform, and I have made no reference to the 
multitudinous duties of the teacher, for they would 
require an essay all by themselves. 

Now, will anyone tell me that any child but a 
clever one can earn his honest salt in the profession? 
To become a charlatan is easier, the main thing needed 
being an abundance of a compound metal resembling 
gohfin appearance but much cheaper to produce. But 
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fortunately, though society is preyed upon continually 
by a horde of fakes, the day of any individual fake is 
short, and. if you pass by where you saw him flourish¬ 
ing a year ago, lo! his place is nowhere to be found. 

I fancy that some one objects that I have put 
superficial cleverness at the head of my list of quali¬ 
fications, and put a premium upon slovenly, lying, 
conscienceless work of all kinds. But not so fast, Sir 
Critic. That is but one side to the medal. Let us 
examine the other. 

Superficiality, if it means the ability to see the im¬ 
portant when circumstances forbid the seeing of both 
the important and the unimportant, is a prime requi¬ 
site in the aspirant for artistic honors. The player 
who skims, who simplifies at sight, who plays by ear, 
may be a very difficult subject for the teacher. It 
may take worlds of patience, oceans of tact, and any 
amount of firmness to bind such a one down to the 
drudgery of painstaking practice. But, the feat once 
accomplished, the chances of a successful, and often 
a rery successful outcome arc good. The patient 
plodder, .on the other hand, makes the most docile of 
pupils. It isn’t necessary to tell him anything twice, 
if it lies within the reach of application without in¬ 
spiration. He is balm to the preceptor's heart, and 
one likes to have him come into the studio, for he 
brings the promise of a restful half-hour. But what 
is he but a complicated machine? If he strikes a 
single wrong key will lie not break down? Did anyone 
ever give to his playing that most necessary of all 
qualities, fluency? Is there ever any natural pulse 
to his rhythms? I pity these industrious, heavy- 
headed, ambitious artisans. They often aehieve com¬ 
mercial success by sheer force of their business ability; 
but they could achieve that in so much more abundant 
measure in some other direction that I could never 
advise one of them to undertake music as a life-work. 

A good ear, a sound constitution, a patience which 
curbs the headlong impulse till it travels at a precon¬ 
certed gait—these and hosts of other things are too 
obvious in this connection for more than passing men¬ 
tion. And to them might be added all other elements 
which contribute to success in any business—bnt have 
I not said enough concerning the qualifications which 
the would-be artist will find it difficult to do without? 


“D0N T ” PRIZE. 


The contest for the three best sets of “Don’ts” 
closes March 1, 1900. The decision of the judges, an¬ 
nouncement, and awarding of the prizes will be made 
during this month, and the successful ones published 
in the April issue. 


“Music must take rank as the finest of the fine 
arts—as the one which, more than any other, minis¬ 
ters to human welfare. And thus, even leaving out of 
view the immediate gratifications it is hourly giving, 
we cannot too much applaud that progress of musical 
culture which is becoming one of the characteristics 
of our age .”—Herbert Spencer. 

It is an unfortunate fact that after a certain age 
talent degenerates instead of progresses: Father Time 
is more cruel than picture-books represent him to be; 
he not only whitens hair and plants wrinkles, bnt he 
destroys nerve and brain tissue, and perches on the 
tombstone of decayed talent as well as over the grave 
of lifeless flesh. Of all artists, says Musical Herrs, the 
musical interpreter is treated most cruelly by Time, 
and of all artists the musical interpreter is most ig¬ 
norant of this .fact. The singer has yet to be dis¬ 
covered who is willing to admit that her days of use¬ 
fulness are over; the human nightingale grown old 
still sings to the stars, and, deaf to her owl-screeching, 
still dreams of the days of her youth and her triumphs, 
living on her past reputation and not upon her present 
merits. 
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Violin Department. 
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Conducted by 
GEORGE LEHMANN. 



Before taking up the 
TECHNIC IN subject of technic (in the 

GENERAL. next iaaut of The Etude), 

let us first get rid of the 
idea that violin technic U confined to that particular 
work which the left hand is called upon to perform. 
Musically speaking, technic is "all that relates to 
the mechanical part of vocal or instrumental per¬ 
formance." It is the sum-total—the grand result— 
of purely mechanical effort. Thus, in violin-playing 
there is necessarily a left- and right- band technic, 
either one of which would prove utterly useless if 
unaccompanied by the other. The student, there¬ 
fore. who subordinates the work of the right arm, 
devoting his time and effort chiefly to the acquire¬ 
ment of digital skill, labors in a field absolutely 
barren of artistic possibilities. Vet, there exists, to¬ 
day, widespread ignorance of this fact; and the 
experienced pedagogue finds everywhere in the stu¬ 
dent-world an unhealthy striving after left-hand tech- 
*“*•— * striving which neither recognizes the subtle 
difficulties of wrist-technics nor seeks to place the 
work of the right arm on a plane of importance equal 
or superior to that of the left hand. 

This misapprehension of the higher needs for good 
bowing may be due. in part, to the superficial treat¬ 
ment which the subject too generally receives; but 
the truer source of ignorance and misunderstanding 
of this question is easily traced to the tangibility 
attaching itself to all work of the left hand,—to the 
letters more apparent requirements and actual 
achievements. In other words, the young violinist, 
from the very beginning of his studies, and because 
of the nature of the various demands which are neces¬ 
sarily made upon the left hand, easily concludes that 
the heft hand performs all actual technical work, and 
that the bow is employed tor the chief (if not the 
sole> purpose of setting the strings in vibration. 
Sooner or later he discovers the charm and difficulty 
of an almost endless variety of bowings; but tliis 
does not seem materially to increase appreciation of 
the true obstacles to artistic achievement. Often, 
perplexed by his inability to reproduce that which he 
so clearly conceives, he attributes his inefficiency to 
some undiscovered weakness of the left hand. Grop¬ 
ing blindly and in Die wrong direction to ascertain 
the precise nature and degree of such difficulty, his 
efforts and experiments are necessarily fruitless. Only 
after be has arrived at a fair appreciation of the seri¬ 
ous import of right arm technic does he truly begin 
to expand his art Only then does he begin to assail 
the numerous technical problems that confront him 
daily, with fruitful vigor and intelligence. Then, and 
then only, does technic attain for him broader and 
nobler usefulness, and, in its completeness and higher 
meaning, enable him to achieve something worthT 
the name of art 

correspondent who 

** 225 ^ ** • dvi *ed on th * 

ANSWERED. question of supplementary 

work connection with 
Hennings Method’ has made a request not easily 
complied with except on the broadest possible basis 
of suggestion. “Henning's Method," like many works 
of similar character and purpose, is merelv an in¬ 
structive book to be utilized as a guide and a help 
to the beginner. It can hardly be considered as aim 
mg at anything higher than a mere initiation into 
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the early mysteries of violin-playing. Like all other 
methods, it calls for no special supplementary studies, 
the question of logical progression depending entirely 
upon the degree of proficiency attained through the 
study of the method itself. Then, too, the con¬ 
scientious teacher will always take into considera¬ 
tion the pupil's talent and temperament, if, indeed, 
unmistakable indications of such qualities have mani¬ 
fested themselves at so early a period of his studies. 

Brief, melodious etudes and pieces should naturally 
follow the study of any method. Of the former, Fr. 
Hermann's "One Hundred Etudes” and Hans Sitt’s 
studies in the first position can heartily be recom¬ 
mended for the majority of students. Among the easy 
and (for pedagogical purposes) admirably written 
pieces in the lower positions, I would mention the 
original pieces by Charles Dancla, published in 
“Suites"; the “Bluettes,” by Leopold Dancla; the 
easy pieces by Hans Sitt; Gustave Hollaender's opus 
4H; de Beriot's “Italian Melodies," etc. 


To the foregoing sug- 
SELECTION OF gestions may be added a 

PIECES. word of advice which should 

interest all those engaged in 
teaching the young. Too often, in the selection of 
easy pieces for the young and inexperienced pupil, 
the mistake is made of choosing compositions for 
their musical attractiveness rather than for their 
violinistic worth. That is, the pieces chosen have 
been written by men who have no intimate or prac¬ 
tical knowledge of the instrument, and who, conse¬ 
quently, have not taken into consideration the edu¬ 
cational value of their compositions, instrumentally 
speaking. Such pieces are not sufficiently helpful to 
the young student. He requires the far-seeing aid of 
the violinist-composer—the practical player of the in¬ 
strument whose wide and varied experience enables 
him to combine what is pleasing with what is un¬ 
questionably instructive. Though many of the com¬ 
positions written by well-known French violinists have 
little to recommend them from the stand point of 
musical worth, they contain, in proper form, the true 
elements of violin technic, and prove invaluable to 
the student who endeavors to master their contents. 

In conjunction with this subject, it would be well 
to dwell, for a moment, on the inadvisability of en¬ 
couraging young pupils to play a great deal in the 
upper positions. This is a very grave, but common, 
error among teachers who are anxious to exploit am¬ 
bitious pupils. Such lack of wisdom or conscientious¬ 
ness often has serious results in after years, inasmuch 
as the struggling, but incompetent, pupfl develops 
faulty intonation in his strenuous efforts to accom¬ 
plish what is really beyond him-at least bevond 
him from the viewpoint of a natural and healthy 
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more than two hundred small pieces, all of which had 
been so cunningly put together again as greatly to 
enhance its tonal and commercial value. 

Now, the gentleman in question is exceedingly j n . 
telligent in most matters, and his naive enthusiasm 
immediately disposed of the possibility of deliberate 
misrepresentation. That he is but one of many who 
fall into all kinds of erroneous theories regarding the 
true worth of a violin it is almost needless to empha 
size or dwell upon. But it is worthy of note and 
comment that, among the numerous, wide-spread fal 
lacies concerning the natural and artificial processes 
of improving a violin, the aforementioned delusion is 
quite as general, to-day, as it was many years ago 
among amateurs—particularly in the United States 

An instrument of the viol family may have had a 
very wild and checkered career, and still live to tell 
its tale in accents tender and clear. It may have suf¬ 
fered all the caprices of varying and unkind climates, 
yet, one hundred and fifty years after its birth, stand 
out in bold relief against the creations of the present 
day. Its erstwhile lovely cheeks may have lost the 
tender bloom of youth—its back, once so straight and 
strong, may be weak with age, or scarred by ruthless 
hands and accident; and yet its voice may have the 
strength and sublimity that characterized its early 
life. 

But imagine a decrepit old Nicholas Amati whose 
anatomy has been shattered into several hundred 
small, unmeaning pieces; imagine all its arteries 
opened, its vital organs crushed and torn and bleed¬ 
ing; imagine a man of common clay reforming such 
a delicate structure and breathing into its lifeless 
shape a soul as grand and beautiful as that which 
once had fled! 

No; the proposition is absurd—impossible. A fiddle 
is capable of enduring much more than a human be¬ 
ing. A Cremonese master may have run the gamut of 
earthly trials and tribulations, yet speak to the pres- 
ent generation in a voice both noble and eloquent. 
But wreck its almost human frame—open its mys¬ 
terious veins, and its soul will depart, to return never¬ 
more. 

* * * 

The vibrato, more per- 
\ I BRA TO. haps than any other feature 

of violin-playing, excites the 
ambition of youthful players, and seems to represent 
to them the very pinnacle of musical joy and aspira¬ 
tion. This oscillation of the finger is to them a con¬ 
stant delight; and until they can produce a tone- 
effect resembling in some degree the results of a good 
t ibrato, their happiness is incomplete, and violin-play¬ 
ing is devoid of all charm and elegance. That the 
vibrato is a peculiar and, often, dangerous accomplish¬ 
ment, no one knows better than the teacher who, so 
frequently, finds it a serious impediment in the de¬ 
velopment of a healthy and beautiful tone. Often it 
is advisable,—if not absolutely necessary,—entirely 
to eliminate the vibrato from the pupil’s work; for 
not only may it mar, but actually destroy, a per¬ 
formance otherwise admirable. 

Few violinists, indeed, can remember their earliest 
acquaintance with the vibrato. It is, perhaps, no 
exaggeration to say that, in most cases, the vibrato 
is an unconscious acquirement. At any rate, it is 
taught but rarely, as little need exists for pedagogical 
assistance. The average pupil is so delighted with 
that wavering and intensified tone that he requires no 
u rging to make the first awkward experiments that 
precede the acquirement of the vibrato. These early 
and eager attempts soon form into a very strong habit 
which, more often, the teacher finds imperative to 
repress rather than encourage. 

Betore attempting to acquire the vibrato, all pupils 
lould learn its true mission and possibilities. It 
a general misconception among inexperienced players 
at the vibrato is the chief mechanical means of 
tautifjing tone. This accounts, perhaps, for the 
uncommon zeal they display in acquiring it. 1 ° 
reality, the causing of a vibrato lends additional 
warmth to the tone by means of the intensifyfflS 
process of oscillating the finger. In other words, the 
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vibrato intensifies tone. More than this it cannot 
accomplish; for beauty and purity of tone-produc¬ 
tion are easily traced to other causes. 

At the beginning, every player may decide for him¬ 
self which one of the two kinds of vibrato he wishes 
to cultivate—the slow or the rapid vibrato. In all 
probability, the pupil will make no deliberate choice. 
The rapidity of his vibrato may be decided solely by 
his temperament. But it is well to call attention to 
this possibility of choice, since two distinctly different 
kinds of vibrato may be employed, each differing very 
materially from the other in the character of tone 
which it produces. And it is specially worthy of 
mention that the mechanical means of producing the 
one cannot be successfully adopted in producing the 
other. 

Either deliberately or intuitively, most players ac¬ 
quire the rapid vibrato. Here, the wavering of the 
tone is due solely to the effort of the finger. If the 
vibrato be a good one, the tone will gain in warmth 
and brilliancy. But a vibrato of excessive rapidity 
should always be avoided, inasmuch as it inevitably 
causes impurity of intonation, and reduces the pos¬ 
sibility of cultivating a tone of any great breadth 
and volume. 

The slow vibrato is a peculiar accomplishment. Its 
production is not dependent upon, or the direct result 
of, finger-effort. The mechanical process may be de¬ 
scribed as being a delicate swinging to and fro of the 
whole forearm. The resultant tone contains an ele¬ 
ment of pathos which is entirely absent in the rapid 
vibrato. Great care is required, however, to avoid 
an extremely slow movement of the forearm. Ex¬ 
aggeration of the slow vibrato proves destructive of 
good tone, and, like the too-rapid vibrato, renders 
perfect intonation absolutely impossible. 

Needless to say, the subject under discussion is, 
like many other questions related to violin-playing, 
peculiarly opposed to word-analysis. However clearly 
one may describe a mechanical process of the nature 
of the vibrato, the result must he inadequate as far 
as a complete comprehension of the subject is con¬ 
cerned. But the question is an interesting, as well 
as important, one, and assuredly is deserving of more 
attention than is usually bestowed on it by teacher 
or pupil. a 

As I have previously stated, the vibrato is more or 
less a natural or unconscious growth with the ma¬ 
jority of violinists. Like the staccato, it is an irre¬ 
pressible ambition to which even the least capable 
player joyously succumbs. And though, in peda¬ 
gogical work, it is generally assumed to be an ac¬ 
complishment which, with little or no apparent effort, 
becomes a part of the player's technical equipment, 
it must be obvious that it is deserving of special care 
and supervision since it easily and frequently degen¬ 
erates into tonal abuse of a quite serious nature. 

In the old and original editions of Spohr’s con¬ 
certos, this great violinist carefully indicates just 
iow and when he wishes the player to employ the 
ribrato. He employs the sign 


'ith the utmost conscientiousness, even going so far 
aa to lay down didactic injunctions regarding the ex¬ 
set degree of speed which lie desires. If, for instance, 
e wishes the player to begin the vibrato slowly and 
erminate it more rapidly, he employs the sign 


in rt reStriction am ‘ minute measurement applied to 
"hose higher forms reject cold method and 
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unbridled utterance, it is hardly compatible with 
tme artistic achievement coldly and scientifically to 
prescribe exact proportions for the guidance and ex¬ 
pression of musical feeling. 

s„nh Ut ’k a - ter , a11 ’ a I* 380 " may 1)0 learnefl even from 
.. ° V ' lous y P uel ile pedantry. In thus limiting the 
pupil m the use of the vibrato, Spohr’s sole object may 
lave been to guard against excess and misapplies- 
“ , 1S not unreasonable to suppose that a man 
o bpohrs artistic dimensions knew full well the 
futility of attempting to accomplish the purely ar- 
bistic by scientific means. In all probability, he 
utilized the above vibrato sign for reasons of dis- 
cipline more to restrain the pupil’s ardor and direct 
Ins unripe knowledge of tone-beauty than to encour¬ 
age a stilted or methodical form of expression. And 
if we can discover any virtue or practical merit in 
Spohr’s system of indicating the vibrato, we must 
conclude that it served, at least, the commendable 
purpose of limiting the use of the vibrato to notes 
ol more or less long duration. 
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[Our subscribers are invited to send in questions for thu 
department. Please write them on one side of the paper only, 
and not with other things on the same sheet. In Every 
Case the Writer’s Full Address must be Given, 
or the questions will receive no attention. In no case will the 
writer’s name be printed to the questions in The ETUDE. 
Questions that have no general interest win not receive atten¬ 
tion.^ 


M. D.—Does composition require constant practice? 
hns. —Decidedly. Like literary composition, paint¬ 
ing, chess, surgery, and every other human activity, 
musical composition requires constant practice. Com¬ 
posers will tell you that if they neglect to exercise 
their musical invention, their ideas will come very 
sparingly. The source of inspiration will run dry, as 
it were. 

Sister B.—(a) No clue has been found to the title 
of Beethoven’s “Sonata Pathgtique,” which was given 
by Beethoven himself. Nottebohm, in the “Neue Beet- 
hoveniana,” maintains that the finale of the sonata 
was originally written for strings, and was probably 
intended for the finale of the string trio in C-minor, 
opus 9, No. 3. ( 6 ) The waltzes mentioned are not to 
he found in the various catalogues. The names given: 
“Azalia,” “Gertrude’s Dream,” “Japonica,” etc., are 
probably due to the fertile imagination of some pub¬ 
lisher. Nottebohm classes them among spurious com¬ 
positions. 

P. S. K.—Did Brahms ever compose an opera? 

Alts.—No. Upon Hanslick interrogating him on the 
subject, he answered: “I would not care to compose 
in the Wagnerian style and the old classical style 
would have no success.” 

L. B.—Jean Louis Dussek, 1761-1812, the friend of 
Prince Lonis of Prussia, was a well-know n pianist and 
composer. Some of his sonatas deserve to be rescued 
from oblivion. He was the first pianist who placed 
his instrument sideways upon the platform. 

Mrs. G.—In the Chopin “Mazourka,” opus 6 , con¬ 
taining grace note and chord, the grace note is struck 
first followed by the chord. The passage is rather 
difficult and can be facilitated by practicing the grace 
note with the upper note of the chord. 

M. L. J.—1. The ordinary waltz tempo is from 
dotted half-note = 66 to dotted half-note = 72. 

In the instance you mention, 

dotted half-note = 88 , 

you could not have had thirty bars to a minute unless 
vour metronome was out of order. You must neces¬ 
sarily get about 88 measures to a minute. Mr. Theo¬ 
dore Presser, of Philadelphia, has issued a pamphlet 
concerning the construction and use of the metronome 
—accompanying the sale of each instrument. 

2. If I understand your question correctly, in a 
erroup of two grace notes accompanying another note, 
the three notes are played separately as three distinct 

3 The arpeggio sign placed over a chord hori¬ 
zontally must be a misprint. 

4 The members of an orchestra tune according to 
the A (philharmonic pitch), given by the oboe. 

a Certain ornaments (agremens) are performed ac¬ 


cording to certain rules. They are subject to various 
interpretations. Bussell’s “Ornaments in Music” will 
be useful in this connection. 

C, G.—The most popular ojiera, according to latest 
statistics, seems to me “Mignon,” by Ambroise 
Thomas, which received its 1000th performance May 
13, 1894. “Faust” received 1000 performances during 
the course of 35 years, in 1893—one year after the 
death of the composer. Mozart's “Don Giovanni,” 
only received 500 performances during a period of 
100 years. 

L- G.—1. The music to “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” was written by Mendelssohn. The overture 
was written at the age of 17, and the other numbers 17 
years later. The music to the whole play was com¬ 
posed at the instigation of the King of Prussia. The 
entire music consists of 13 numbers: overture, scherzo, 
fairy march, a number for two sopranos and chorus’ 
melodrama, intermezzo, melodrama, notturno, andante, 
wedding march, allegro eommodu, dance, and finale. 

2. The C, popularly called common time, is not the 
third letter of the alphabet, as generally supposed, but 


is an unbarred semicircle: Sz 

E. M. D. 1 . The subject of an oratorio is generally 
based upon some religious motive (“The Messiah,” 
Hiindel; “Elijah,” Mendelssohn), whereas in an opera 
the subject is taken from legendary lore (“Lohengrin,” 
“The Ring of the Nibelungen”), history (“Ferdinand 
Cortez,” “Rienzi,” “Les Huguenots”), or real life 
( Cavalleria Rusticana”). Some time ago Rubinstein 
tried to make a fusion of both oratorio and opera 
styles in what he called “sacred opera” (“The Maca- 
bees,” and others), hut did not meet with great suc¬ 
cess. The dramatic characterization is naturally quite 
different between both types of music. 

2. Two notes in the same measure with a slur con¬ 
necting them are tied. 

3. ; 'jji is equivalent to 2-2 time. 

4. In Nevin the e is pronounced like in net and in 
like in machine. In Chaminade the ch is pronounced 
like sh in she, the i like in it and the a like in far. 

5. The scale of G-flat has six flats. Eiiliarmonicatly 
on the piano it is the same as F-sharp, which has six 
sharps. Thus, Chopin’s “Etude on the Black Keys” is 
written in G-flat, while the “Bird Etude,” by Henselt, 
is written in F-sharp. 

J. N.'—Quite right. In the finale of “Don Giovanni,” 
last act, there is a musical quotation from “The Mar¬ 
riage of Figaro,” by the same composer — viz.: “Non 
pui Andrai.” In the “Meisttrsinger,” Act III, wc sud¬ 
denly hear the opening notes of the introduction to 
“Tristan und Isolde.” 


CHORD-PLAYING. 


BY PERLEE V. JERVIS. 


Clear, incisive, resonant, and powerful, or beauti¬ 
fully shaded chord-playing is not very commonly 
heard. In addition to the proper muscular conditions 
and the mode of attack, which should he carefully 
considered, good chord-playing requires a proper shape 
of the hand and fingers. The hand should be well 
arched so that the metacarpal joints are elevated con¬ 
siderably above the second joints. The wrist must be 
held high, and the fingers well rounded, their third 
joints being perpendicular to the keys. With the 
hand in this position the fingers must be trained to 
resist a very heavy pressure, as at the moment of 
attack in heavy chord-playing the weight of the body 
is thrown forcibly upon the finger-tips. At this in¬ 
stant there must not be the least give or weakening 
in any of the joints of the fingers, the elasticity and 
looseness being in the muscles of the wrist and arm. 
The playing fingers should be firmly set, while those 
not playing must be well extended, in order to avoid 
the accidental striking of adjacent keys. If the hand 
is kept in the shape described, ail the tones of the 
chord played will be of equal power, and when the 
hand and arm are raised the dampers will fall upon 
all the strings which have been struck at the same 
instant, a thing that rarely happens in most of the 
chord-playing that one hears. 

In playing a succession of chords the fingers must 
be shaped in the air while going from one chord to 
the next, and this shaping must not in the least inter¬ 
fere with the solidity of the hand or the proper condi¬ 
tion of the muscles. 
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FIVE-MINUTE TALKS WITH GIRLS. 

BY HELENA M. MAGUIRE. 


The Feoble to Whom a Girl Flays. 

Music has a two fold influence: first upon the 
character of the girl who studies it; and, secondly, 
through her, upon those for whom she makes music. 
Music is to a girl an intimate, personal joy; but she 
also has a certain duty in her musical attitude 
towards others, and it is of this latter that we will 
talk this month- 

• • • 

It is true that there is in every girl a higher self 
than she ever shows to anyone, and that there is 
in every girl better music than she ever gives out; 
but there is another truth, more necessary for a girl's 
consideration if she would become a true musician, 
and that is that there is in every person with whom 
she comes in contact a finer, higher personality than 
she is ever permitted to sec, and a higher, truer per¬ 
ception of the good in music than she is apt to give 
others credit for. 

Therefore, what I would ask of my girls is that 
they will nut judge other people's limits, that they 
will not make up their minds as to what music other 
people ean appreciate, and that they will never think 
it necessary, at any lime, to give to their listeners 
any but the very best music of which they are capable. 

There is nothing unusual in your according to other 
people a musical perception inferior to that which 
you yourself enjoy; this sort of thing is being done 
constantly in the world; we are constantly making 
false estimates of one another, because there is a 
foolish kind of shame which keeps people from per¬ 
mitting their best thoughts and feelings to be visible. 
We know better than we do or say. As Emerson, 
speaking of our intercourse with one another, said: 
“Men deseend to inert; in their habitual and mean 
services to the world, for which they forsake their 
native nobleness, they resemble those Arabian sheiks 
who dwell in mean houses and affect an exterior pov¬ 
erty to escape the rapacity of the pashn. and reserve 
all their display of wealth for their Interior and 
avoided retirementa." 

It is dilficult to say why we are so ashamed of 
these fair “interiors,'' or to let the best that is in 
ns out to the common light of day. I suppose some¬ 
thing of it is that, not seeing other people do so, one 
grows to consider one's self the only person possessed 
of a beautiful inner life, and dares not display it for 
fear of being found a most singular creature. It U 
not so; vonr noblest sentiments are familiar to the 
humblest ones of earth. I can remember, in mv early 
girlhood, having great ideals. I panted to display mv 
brave thoughts, but, after getting into quite a tremor 
in the efTort to make one sentiment face the multi¬ 
tude, I would find, to my astonishment, that no one 
was in the least impressed! And why? Just because 
everyone else thought quite as good, and better things, 
than I! It took me a long time to find out that 
everyone else thought as nobly as I, owing to the fact 
that the majority of people aired the beautiful side 
of their natures as seldom as did I. So it is. Almost 
everyone is capable of quite as high and fine musical 
thought as you are. so in playing remember this, and 
enter to the better nature which you know to be in 
everyone. 

it rests largely with you young people who are 
studying now whether this rag-time wave which has 
swept over us is going to eclipse temporarily all good 
music or not There has always been cheap music, 
hut the very boldness, the effrontery, of this present 
fad makes it dangerous. It has entered into the most 
refined homes. People have come to consider it in 
the light of a “good joke.” and I know scarcely a girl 
who doe* not play it Girls go on decorously with 
the study of their fugues, inventions, and sonatas 
but they play cakftenlkn Small wander! Everyone’ 
demands them; the best musical magazines publish 
them; everyone else plays them, and, so, whv not? 
Think a moment. 
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Which is better: rag-time music or those sweet, 
secret musical ideals which every girl of you pos¬ 
sesses? If you were asked which you preferred, a 
poster daub or a Rembrandt, there would be no hesi¬ 
tation in your choice, and if you were asked to make 
a choice between rag time music and music done in 
the old, true music form, I know you would make 
the higher choice. But then, if that is so, will you 
not extend to the people for whom you play the 
courtesy of believing their taste to be, at least, as 
fine as yours? 

I saw this rather well exemplified one evening. A 
gin was being besieged by a throng of young people 
to play; they were demanding first one and then 
another of the popular things of the day, hut she 
turned from them and sitting down, played—a Beet¬ 
hoven sonata! “Of all things!” I thought. But she 
was listened to in perfect silence, and when she had 
finished there was a low murmur of “Oh, thank 
you’s!” and one young man, who had been boldest 
in the clamor for “coon things,” said: “That was 
worth while. I don’t wonder now that you won’t play 
trash.” 

"I knew you would all enjoy that better,” the girl 
replied, quietly. 

Now it took some courage for a girl to do that. 
She ran the risk of being called a prude, and of being 
thought to set herself above others, a thing no 
right-minded girl could bear to do; but she ran the 
risk, and paid her friends the highest compliment of 
which she was capable, by ministering to the refined 
good taste which she believed to be in them, and 
ignoring the ruder, commoner elements of their 
natures. 








musicians, by striving, at the risk of chaffing am 
scorn, to give to their fellows generously of the verj 
best of which they are capable, and forcing them tc 
accept it, too noble to consider it a throwing of pearl: 
before swine, but always holding themselves up tc 
their very highest ideals by a firm belief in the fine 
ness and apprcciativcness of humankind. I thini 
that every girl is born with this belief in humanity 
and possibly it is still strong within you, but do nol 
grow discouraged if you do not see enough of noble 
ness in every-day life to keep your faith warm, or if 
when you reach out for it, people hide it behind a 
brusque or frivolous exterior. It is there, thougl 
people may think it necessary to mask it; so plat 
to it. By music you will discover it as surely as ii 
any other way, and if, in your music you will always 
appeal to the higher nature of those about you, you 
will never yourself be tempted to descend into trivi¬ 
ality. 

\ou have played cheap music much as you have 
used slang, without really thinking anything about 
•t, simply because everyone else does, and because it 
is a general way of expressing a certain camaraderie 

But there is a better camaraderie to be found amom, 
those higher selves which we keep so closely tucked 
away out of sight, and people will feel much more 
kindly toward you if you let them see that you be 
lieve them possessed of a cultured musical taste, and 
capable of appreciating the best, than if you bv 
playing them “just anything,” make them feel that 
you think them incapable of enjoying music above 
ww 8»enige. 

If people ask you to play common things, it is very 

you w,H enjoy this much better,” and then play for 

ner som TthT 7 most corr «* 'man- 

relrotTf s' 7 mUSiC Which - Vour ^acher has 

elected for you, and see if you will not have foven 

«b.».«.« ptauu „ tUn th(y i>d • « 

I am so used to hearing girls say: “What 
U and n^ dyiDg ClaSSiCa ' mU3i ' T My fo,lcs d °n’t like 

mZzzxriszs'.iL :ri 

o“,7£ r , xrr i "‘ 10 "*' 

music, and she pleased me v ,r^ P * J ° 7 500,1 

me one dav that in ,, Tery ““eh by telling 
7 that at home they like the “Songs With¬ 


out Words” ever so much, and would ask for them 
when she sat down to play. 

In a way, you girls are really pioneers of music in 
this country, for music has only just now become 
general with us, and a good many of you are the 
first of your family to receive a thorough musical 
education, so that you have a pleasant work to do 
in making good music an intimate and beloved factor 
in every American home. 


THE REAL VALUE OF “ RECOMMEN¬ 
DATIONS.’’ 


BY E. A. SMITH. 


Nearly all musicians have dealt with the "testi¬ 
monial” question at some period in their career, and 
it is a question of no small concern. A recommenda¬ 
tion from a teacher is either worth something or it is 
worth nothing. If it is misleading and untruthful, it 
is an imposition upon others and a reflection, not only 
upon the writer of it, but upon all other testimonials 
that he may have written, and therefore does more 
harm than good, and should not have been written 
at all. 

Some years ago a prominent medical college in this 
country issued diplomas and certificates of merit to 
anyone having a smattering of medical instruction 
provided they would pay a stipulated sum for such 
a diploma. Many were willing to avail themselves of 
such an unprincipled course, for by paying a few 
hundred dollars they could save both time and money 
and were willing to pick up their experience, perhaps 
at the cost of the lives of their patients. This practice 
of conferring unmerited degrees in a profession deal¬ 
ing with the lives of people soon became so notorious 
that the charter of the college was revoked and those 
holding diplomas were ashamed to admit they held a 
diploma coming from such an institution. 

A teacher who unqualifiedly recommends for a 
position a pupil that is not competent to fill it places 
himself in much the same position as did this un¬ 
principled college. 

Teachers have calls for recommendations for various 
purposes: one wishes a church position, one to go to 
another city to continue the study of art, and so on. 
W here is the harm in giving them this asked for en¬ 
couragement? None, provided it be honestly given 
and honestly merited. A recommend can be so worded 
that it is complimentary to the bearer in various ways 
and not be misleading. When a pupil has done for 
her instructor careless and unsatisfactory work, it is 
pretty safe to say that her work as teacher will par¬ 
take of this same careless element. Pupils un¬ 
wittingly reveal their real nature in the every day 
work they are doing. 

Here is an illustration from real life. A lady w*ho 
had studied some ten or more years ago, and who had 
demonstrated her unfitness for any position in the 
musical realm, either as student or teacher, applied 
for a “recommend as teacher of music,” saying “That 
though she had not studied for several years and, 
although her time was bad, she could read notes first- 
rate and thought she might be able to get a few 
pupils, provided she could obtain a recommendation; 
also that she was trying to secure a divorce from her 
husband and wished to show the court that she could 
support herself and children, and would use this 
recommendation as evidence in case it was needed. 
Suffice it to say the request was not granted. Many 
intelligent people are lost when they clamber into the 
sanctum of art. It is difficult walking upon the ice¬ 
fields unless one is prepared for it. The ability to read 
notes and keep poor time is not enough to warrant 
the giving of a recommendation as teacher of music, 
any more than the inability to keep one’s accounts 
indicates the musician. After all, it really depends 
upon what one really is. The man is the best recom¬ 
mend, and no other will suffice. 


WHAT METHOD DO YOU TEACH ? 


by w. f. gates. 


Oxe of the first things that is apt to meet the 
teacher as he is talking to a prospective pupil is the 
question: “What method do you teach?” And if 
the teacher is a conscientious man or woman it is 
an awkward question to meet; for if he has pur¬ 
sued his work with some one teacher that has a label 
tagged on to his plan of work, and can say he teaches 
the “Jones” method, or the “Krause” method, or the 
this or the that method, while this may be true, he 
is pretty safe in assuming that the questioner knows 
nothing about the matter and only wishes to seem 
to be informed, and that it would be useless for pupils 
even of Deppe or Baif,—people who did have methods, 
to mention their teachers or their methods, as they 
would be equally unknown. 

On the other hand, if this teacher has come to 
realize that this cry about method is largely an ad¬ 
vertising scheme on the part of certain teachers and 
their pupils,—if he has simply reached out in an 
eclectic way to grasp, understand, retain, and practice 
the best points that have been given him by perhaps 
half a dozen good teachers, and adds to this the re¬ 
sults of years of experience and reading, — if his 
“method” is simply the survival and application of 
the fittest, then he knows that the statement of this 
fact to the pretended seeker for information would 
be so much time and breath wasted. For Professor 
Smash (who has lately vanished from the town, in 
memory dear to many creditors) “told me himself that 
he began to study the fortissimo method when he was 
only two years old, and practiced it in his cradle, and 
when he began to teach at six years of age he always 
taught the fortissimo method, and that this was the 
method that Batch and Sour and all the rest of the 
great players used.” 

You may use in your teaching the best points of 
Deppe, Raif, Mason, or Virgil and all the rest of the 
technicians; but if you haven’t got a big red label to 
put on it or flag to float over it, you cannot satisfy 
the stout dowager in search of a teacher of a 
“Method.” 

And she will not have to go far to find the 
method.” For there is always some one near who is 
willing to accommodate her with a name, especially 
after finding out what she wants and then telling her 
that is the method he teaches. 

Then there are some teachers that really think they 
have a method; that is to say, have a plan of teach¬ 
ing, of technic especially, that is different from what 
is used by the common herd; something that no one 
else knows or ean use but the originator and his 
pupils pupils down unto the seventy-seventh genera¬ 
tion. It is surprising, but some of them do really be¬ 
lieve this. Whereas, they have nothing in their teach¬ 
ing that is not used by any good teacher of common 
sense and good judgment, and probably lose much 
that such teachers have at their tongues’ end. 

Tying one’s self down to one method, so called, is 
a pt to have a narrowing influence on the teacher. He 
t inks that a thing is good because So-and-So says 
't is, not because he has tried it for himself; not be¬ 
muse he has compared it in his practical experience 
ith the plans and methods of others. 

Let one know all he can about one method, if he 
one that really deserves the name, and then 
do' Pearn a11 116 can °t other people’s ways of 
mng things. And by this plan of weighing and com- 
and giving practical trials he can choose for 
f the things that seem best. Then he has a 
nam met * 10<1 ' **• lacks one point It lacks a 

some 1 name ls ever ything in the eyes of 

Well Pe ° P ! e ’ and n °t only some, but a good many. 

i call it Common Sense Method” to yourself and 
■ T °“ " in * about right. 

in Ut that name will not do for the public.’ “What’s 
«£ 081116 ■ No, that is too simple, too sensible. 

^ on Sense won ’t do for the general 

ney must have some fancier, some less under- 
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standable name. So for them, or such of them as I 
mentioned above, you will have to say, “My dear 
madam, I am an exponent of the great and onlv 
Docimastico-Dioristic Method of pianoforte spieling,— 
the world-famed method used by me and Beethoven, 
to say nothing of Liszt and the other lesser lights. It 
contains the sunmium bonum of all other so-called 
methods. You sec it, madam, personified in me. And 
you will be fortunate to have the instruction of one 
"ho is among the last of the exponents of the true 
method. Yet, madam, I am yours to command (at 
$3.00 per hour).” 

And you will probably get her. That’s what she 
wanted. But you got a fool for a pupil. What docs 
she get for a teacher? 


HUMORESKE. 


BY H. M. SHIP. 


An amusing incident was once told of Catalani. 
She was rehearsing at the Paris opera-house, and find- 
ing the piano “too high,” told the accompanist so. 
Her husband,* overhearing the remark, promised to 
attend to it. After the rehearsal he brought a carpen¬ 
ter and had several inches taken off the legs. 

* * * 

Chopin, the gifted Polish pianist, played at his first 
concert when he was only nine years old, and when 
he returned from it his mother asked him what had 
most pleased the audience. 

“Oh, mamma,” he exclaimed, “they all looked at 
my collar.” 

* * * 

Every now and then we hear the slang expression 
“hammers the ivory,” when playing the piano is 
meant. To express the same idea the French have a 
more refined expression—“to tease the elephant’s 
teeth.” 

They say that an elephanteer came to a little 
French town with his elephant. He sent out hand¬ 
bills: 

“GRAND CHAMBER CONCEBT. 

“An elephant " ill play a piano concerto by Chopin 
as though he were a first prize of the conservatory.” 

There was a mad rush for the ticket-office. The hall 
was filled to overflowing. At last the elephant came 
on the stage. He touched the keyboard with the 
end of his trunk, then he blew his trumpet wildly and 
ran off the stage. The audience was furious with 
rage. Then the elephanteer came forward and made 
this speech: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: I pray that you will excuse 
us. The elephant was most favorably disposed; hut 
an unfortunate accident took away his nerve and his 
technic. When he was close to the key board, he 
recognized the teeth of his mother.” 

* * * 

Paris had heard of the way Wagner dressed up in 
the costumes of the different dramatis personm of 
his operas. Dumas once called upon Wagner. WTien 
Wagner returned the call, Dumas kept him waiting 
half an hour and then appeared in a plumed helmet, 
a cork swimming-belt, and a gorgeous flounced dress¬ 
ing-gown. Wagner stared, and Dumas explained, with 
a Trave face, that he never attempted dramatic com¬ 
position except in that costume, that when he came 
to a love scene he always put on jack-boots, while he 
usually "-rote his epigram in white kid gloves. 

Little wonder that Wagner did not like the French. 
* * * 

Abraham Mendelssohn, the father of the great com¬ 
poser. was the son of Moses YIendelssohn, the great 
Jewish philosopher. 

He used to describe his position by saying: 

“Formerly I was the son of my father, now I am 
the father of my son.” 

This reminds us of the humorous sentiment of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who said that when he was a 
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child there was a great deal of attention and rever¬ 
ence devoted to old age; and that when he was an 
old man, people were devoting a great deal of atten¬ 
tion to the child, and consequently he always felt 
very much neglected. 

* • • 

Moszkowski in a humorous letter of an autobio¬ 
graphical nature, said, of August, 1854 (his birth- 
month) : 

“I selected this warm month in hopes of a tornado, 
which always plays so prominent a part in the biog¬ 
raphy of great men. This desirable tempest, in conse¬ 
quence of favorable weather, did not occur, while it 
accompanied the birth of hundreds of men of much 
less importance. Embittered by this injustice, I de¬ 
termined to avenge myself on the world by jilaying 
the piano. 

“I should be happy to send you my piano concerto, 
but for two reasons: first, it is worthless; second, 
it is most convenient—the score being four hundred 
pages long—for making my piano-stool higher when 
I am engaged in studying better works.” 

• » « 

The Vienna correspondent of the Standard says 
that Herr Johann Strauss has been informed in a 
letter from Trieste from a certain Jakub Effendi that 
two live giraffes, a male and a female, measuring in 
height 25 feet and 19 feet, respectively, were on their 
way to Vienna as a jubilee present from the ex- 
Khedive Ishmael Pasha, with whom Strauss is per¬ 
sonally acquainted. The embarrassment of the family 
is extreme, and their only hope is that the letter is 
a hoax. 

* * • 

Students’ examination papers often throw supple¬ 
mentary lights upon usually accepted opinions. Ac¬ 
cording to one, “Chopin showed how the sentimental 
could be brought out. His music is flaming and 
smooth, while that of Mozart is more labond and not 
so spontaneous.” 

Another astute youth said: “Mendelssohn wrote 
many ‘Songs YVithout Words’ which are a great 
improvement upon the popular songs of the day.” 
Another said that Rossini was the composer of “The 
Barber's Civil.” A certain damsel said she classed the 
overture to “Ouida,” by Y r erdi, as her favorite. 

• * * 

When Rossini was once rehearsing one of his operas 
in a small theater in Italy, he noticed that the horn 
was always out of time. 

“YVho is that playing the horn in such an unholy 
way?” 

“It is I,” said a tremulous voice. 

“Ah, it is you, is it? Well, go right home.” 

It was his father. 

• • • 

How conductor Sousa was taken to task by General 
Schofield for his lack of discipline is told by the San 
Francisco Chronicle: 

“The last echo of one of Sousa's overtures was just 
dying away over the sand hills south of the fair 
grounds when General Schofield stepped in front of 
the band and saluted the distinguished leader. Sousa 
returned the salute and sent one of his men to escort 
the General up into the band-stand. 

“That music was beautiful—beautiful,’ exclaimed 
the General, as he shook Sousa's hand warmly. 'I am 
astonished, sir, that you get such results with so little 
discipline.’ 

“There is nothing that Sousa prides himself more 
on than being one of the strictest of disciplinarians, 
and he was naturally nettled at the General’s criti¬ 
cism. 

“ 'Why, General, my men are under perfect control. 
I’m sure they are thoroughly drilled, and I ean hardly 
believe there is any lack of discipline. I have never 
noticed it.’ 

“ f No, that’s just it; you don’t see it,’ persisted the 
General. ‘I saw it, though. Do you know that as 
soon as you turn your back on one side of your band 
to shake your baton at the other, those fellows all 
quit playing. Of course you don’t see it, for as soon 
as you turn around they begin again.’ ” 
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“1. Should thr damper pedal be used in playing the 
Hack invention*? 

"1 Kur the average pupil, hmv lung a time i* re¬ 
quired to secure a rounded, firm, first joint of the 
finger*? I have used the Mason Technics’ for four 
yrars, also some other exercises, and find pupils have 
no difficulty in eventually playing with a firm joint 
while using the exercises, but in any other work 
are liable to use a depressed joint. For example, 
a pupil eleven years old, very talented, having a 
remarkably good touch, able to play two-part in¬ 
vention* welt, will, in playing those inventions, be 
as liable to play them with the first joint turned 
up a* outward. She has used the Mason ‘Technics’ for 
four years and ia gradually overcoming this fault, but 
very slowly; and a* all my young pupil* are as slow 
over this matter, the question that troubles me is 
whether this ia due to a defect in my teaching or the 
usual difficulty of young pupils. 

“3. Would you permit a child to sit lower than the 
usual position in order to reach the pedals? She is 
twelve, unusually small, plays well such selections as 
•Second Walts,' Durand; ‘Fandango, 1 opus 91; No. 4 
Sehytte; ileethoven’s ‘Rondo,* opus 51, No. 1, etc., 
and I find when playing for her own pleasure will sit 
tow and use the pedal indiscriminately. Wouldn’t it 
be better to teach her the correct use of the same and 
allow a much lower position? Her technic for her age 
is excellent.— M. 1. B." 

The pedal is used for two entirely distinct purpoaet: 
First, to prolong vibration after the finger has left 
the keys (for basses, and for melody notes which have 
to be left before the time has expired); and, second, 
to improvr the tone-quality by |>erniitting harmonics 
to sound For the latter purpose the pedul is pressed 
only a little, not mure than half-way down, and is 
discontinued before the next tone begins to vibrate. 
Thia latter use is almost universal in melody playing, 
among artists, even in such pieces as the Bach inven¬ 
tions and similar work. It would be used upon the 
accented note* only. Artists also sometimes play the 
pedal with every note in a series, for the same purpose. 
These uses of the pedal are never marked in the 
music, and they cannot be rxactly taught; the sensi¬ 
tive student has to find them oot for himself. In the 
inventions or elsewhere, when the tone chain is 
along a chord track (arpeggio) the pedal is generally 
used a tittle by good players. But it is not safe to 
teach this ualesa you have first of all trained the pupil 
to hear the harmonics and sympathetic resonance, as 
shown in the pedal exercises in Volume IV of “Touch 
sod Technic. - * 

Your second question I am not able to answer. It 
depends upon the hand. Some pupils have cloaely knit 
hands which never offer the difficulty you mention 
others have soft muscles and not much of them and 
very loo*, joint,. These take longer. You’will 
shorten the time if you first of all eause the pupil to 
ob-rrve the difference in the position of the joints 
and to tell by feeling which way she is playing. In 
«d»r to get good melody the finger has to be rather 
firm between the hand and the point. Teach how to 
art the finger, the touch being made with the cushion 
and not absolutely upon the tip end. and then recur 
to the subject as often a. the fault appears. In 
fflther words, generate conscientiousness in the pupil 
TH» » very difficult to do. and with some ,bnJt in,-' 

} r?" h , i V_° th ' n * iU it in a short Urns 

The defect m your teaching is in oat making the pupil 
more earful. If the touch comes right in the exec 
erses, the teaching i, right so far; the failure j, in 
not applying it to the playing. 

A low position i* universal now among artists. 
There » no harm m it. Teach the child how to use 
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the pedal right away. If she feels the need of the 
pedul she will get the points easily. 

• • * 

“1. What can be done for a pupil, a young lady 
eighteen years of age, whose fifth finger and thumb 
go ‘out of joint’ when she plays? She has had very 
little work in technic, but is very talented and plays 
very well. 

“2. I find it almost impossible in the majority of 
young pupils to have them pray the Mason Technic’ 
up to the metronome time. One pupil especially, a 
girl 13 years old, has worked faithfully to reach the 
desired tempo, but she cannot seem to make her 
fingers move any faster. She ia not very strong, and, 
although she is very bright, her mind does not seem 
to be sufficiently developed to control her fingers as 
she wants to. I fear that by trying to play faster 
than she really can she will get the habit of ‘stum¬ 
bling.’ What can I do for her? 

"3. Is there any teacher who can give a thorough 
course of lessons by mail, in how to teach phrasing 
and how to make it clear to pupils? 

“Any information in regard to these questions will 
be most thankfully received.—M. S.” 

I am not able to give any suggestions with regard 
to the getting out of joint; if it seems to be due to 
weakness of muscles, it could probably be mitigated 
by massage of the fingers and hand and by exercises. 
If it is a peculiarity of the hand, try the value of the 
Mason two-finger exercises, particularly in double 
sixths as soon as she has had the single note forms. 
This develops the hand as such. 

Do not worry yourself about the metronome time 
in the Mason exercises. I prefer all the slow forms 
much slower — two beats to a note instead of one. 
The fast forms are desirable at speed; but give the 
pupil time. You can probably get speed in scales and 
arpeggios sooner than in the two-finger exercises. 
Possibly the difficulty is in the wrist’s not being held 
free enough. This is a very common fault, and with 
it speed is impossible. But for slowness of mind you 
will have to wait. You did not make the mind; all 
you can do is to improve what there happens to be. 

1-essons by mail is a pretty idea. Harmony has 
been taught in this way with fair results, but art 
cannot he transmitted by mail. It requires the living 
example. Learn what phrases are, find them in your 
pic.-, and then try to feel how they ought to be 
sung. Then sing them with your fingers. Later on. 
get lessons, if only for a few weeks, from a good 
teacher. s 


Please answer the following questions under the 
head of ‘Utters to Teachers,’ as I have great confi¬ 
dence The Etude and it is my great help and guide 
m music. As both teacher and pupil I have heard 
[people of supposedly good sense advocate a change of 
teachers. Now, ,f my present teacher is an up-to-date 
enthusiastic, well-trained, experienced teacher, have i 
any reason for leaving one who understands my needs 

■'b^Tlef ,° g0 J" T Ch ° f ‘" CW St y ,e ’’ ,differen ‘ i^as,’ 

b onder teachmg,.’ etc; anything other than my 
ca|wble teacher can give me? I refer more especially 
to expression and style in piano-playing. Could such 
a course benefit me in any way?_A. T M ” 


.. . <»■ parents. Some think 

rnore v anet others think that it is better 

W ‘, han t0 fly *° 0tbers know 

Ptav wen r k " S ° f 8 variety ° f teachei 
artist"who h ?J'V° ** th * firat ^ptio 
tw o o r th Jl a3 t 9t " d,ed many h «s- of cou 

m at difTerent Bui 

vestigating you will find that the good wc 

mamlv been done nndcr one, or under an eler 
*nn an advanced. If thesp ar* ™ . 

"ill he done. competent, th 

There are times when a student gets in i , 

SLwi.’T.T*".« 

If V A ***** yon, change to a bet 

" - V ° U d ° Dot find yourself improving one ye; 


another, and the teacher cannot account for the f a , t 
change. But often the time when the student is mos t 
dissatisfied is the very moment when the work « 
doing the best and will soon work out into some 
thing satisfactory. When you change you lose a n 
your momentum and begin over again. So unless 
your teacher is absolutely uncongenial to you or 
neglectful, or incompetent, better stick to him until 
you are quite sure you have all he has to give. 

Of course, there are well-instructed German teachers 
who are all right in Mozart, possibly in Bach, and in 
the earlier Beethoven, but who have no skill in the 
romantic. If you have that sort of teacher you might 
change, provided you can find a better. 

* * * 

“Through the query column of your journal will 
you please advise a young man, seriously fond of 
music, whose opportunity for practice is considerable 
in the aggregate, but so irregular as to make lessons 
from a teacher impracticable, what could lie hope to 
accomplish by self-instruction on the piano, and what 
books would be suited to his needs? Thanking you in 
anticipation of your kindness.—A. M. B.” 

It is very difficult to answer this, because the re¬ 
sults you might attain by self-directed practice would 
depend upon your natural talent, your perseverance 
and your ability to criticize yourself. The great ma¬ 
jority of music students fail to notice about half there 
is in a piece. They get the melody, if it is noticeable, 
and a sort of accompaniment. But the suggestions 
of inner voices, the refinements of accent, the rhyth¬ 
mic and melodic nuances, and the climaxes they over¬ 
look. Moreover, too many are content if they can 
get through when they have good luck, but are not 
especially disturbed by the necessity of going back or 
of stopping and beginning again. 

In practicing by yourself, first of all, it is not neces¬ 
sary to play everything possible in your grade, where- 
ever you may commence. If you take up a course of 
graded studies, skip along, playing the musical ones 
and playing them well. A few pieces in each grade arc 
enough. Learn each one well, so it can be played like 
a piece. In this way yon can do a good deal. You 
have to look out and avoid excess in every direction. 
Too much power, too slimpsy a touch, too fast, too 
slow—avoid all excess. 

Supposing you to be of limited technic, but capable 
of beginning with the third or fourth grade, take up 
that book of my “Graded Course.” Take with it the 
“Book I of Studies in Phrasing.” Learn each one of 
these thoroughly well, so that it sounds like a song. 
Take at the same time Mason's “Arpeggios” and go 
through the first seven chords in the direct motion; 
later in the reverse motion; still later in the two hand 
positions. Practice a good deal in 6’s, 9’s, 12’s, 18 - 
8 s, 16’9, and the rhythmic tables. 

M ork about half an hour a day upon arpeggios 
and go on next day where you left off. When you 
have completed one grade take the next. When you 
can play all my first book in phrasing, take “Book II” 
You can also play three or four salon pieces in each 
grade. This course, taken in connection with some 
study of musical form (my “Primer of Form” is clear 
and good) and perhaps a good primer, and you ought 
to improve. But you will almost certainly acquire 
bad habits in one way or another, which a living 
teacher would have saved you from. There is no help 
from this, unless you have some discreet person hear 
you play now and then. 

* * * 

Please tell me the meaning of the line with 
turned-up ends that I find often in The Etude and 
in some music? 

Give some instances where the hand-staecato touch 
is preferable to that of the fingers?—D. H. M.” 

The biasing line under the bass indicates where the 
pedal begins and ends. It.is used by some publisher? 
and not by others. It was at first thought to he 
more exact, but experience does not bear out this vie®. 
All marks are imperfect. 

All repeated chords in quick motion are played with 
hand-staccato, all very heavy chords which have to 
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left before they are finished. Many passages of 
melody take a hand-staccato besides a finger-motion, 
yor instance, the study in C-major, No. 7, of Chopin, 
10 The slow movement of the Beethoven 
sonata in G, opus 14, takes a hand-motion. All de¬ 
tached chords in moderate movement, especially if 
containing a melody-tone, have both a finger- and 
hand- motion. Without the positive touch of the 
Unger the tone lacks vigor. Without a hand-element 
or an arm-element, it lacks volume. 

\ftcr all, there are no rules. It is a question of 
the music and of the effect. If you get it, all right. 
The question then is whether you get it the easiest 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE POPULAR 
MUSIC OF TO-DAY. 


BY E. M. STUM'S. 


Under this heading are included all compositions 
that are intended to appeal to and please the masses— 
pieces of a light character, of no great depth, in which 
the rhythm is well marked and the melody easily re¬ 
membered. 

The percentage of these so-called popular publica¬ 
tions, however, that actually become popular in the 
strict sense of the word is extremely small when com¬ 
pared with the total output from the many popular 
publishing houses in this country. Music dealers, as 
a rule, in classifying their goods, denominate every 
piece as “popular” that does not come strictly within 
the realm of educational or classical music. The term 
“trash” is frequently used by many teachers and stu¬ 
dents when referring to compositions of a light char¬ 
acter, and a vigorous crusade has been waged against 
the simple melodies that furnish amusement and di¬ 
version to thousands who, by sheer force of circum¬ 
stances, have neither the time nor inclination to be¬ 
come artists themselves or devotees of any of the 
great masters. 

The people must be amused and entertained, and the 
“popular song” will continue to be regarded in the 
light of a public necessity, in spite of the strictures 
that have been placed upon it by some of the more 
serious musical minds. 

A popular song may be, to some extent, in or out of 
style, for the popular taste is capricious, and is care¬ 
fully followed by those engaged in publishing light 
music. Thirty-five years ago the Foster ballads and 
othere of a like character were “all the rage,” and 
swept over the country like a whirlwind, enriching the 
publishers and bringing fame to the authors. These 
?ong3 were extremely simple in style, full of* pathos, 
and arranged in the simplest manner. A large num¬ 
ber were songs of the South, in which the negro fig¬ 
ured prominently, reciting his joys and sorrows, and 
portraying scenes in the cotton-fields, at the “old cabin 
homes,” or on the levees. The Foster songs are so 
"ell known, even to this day, that the mere mention 
of such ballads as “Swanee River,” “Old Black Joe,” 
>nd Massa’s in the Cold Ground,” will suifiee to show 
1 e style that predominated when our fathers were 
young men. 

Later came the craze for plaintive and pretty senti¬ 
mental ballads, and it was during this period that 
1 aame of Will. S. Hays became almost a household 
** ‘ 3 a matter of record that the sales of this 

J ° rS 80n S s ran into millions, his “Molly Darling” 

■ one exceeding the 500,000 mark. “Driven from 
Tne and “The Wandering Refugee,” both by Hays, 

th ^ * ° ^ renien ^ ous bits. Other famous songs on 
a order were “Come, Birdie, Come,” “Put Me in 
- -ittle Bed, by C. A. White, and “Silver Threads 
* be «old,” by H. P. Danks, all of which were 
mJ* rSaDy Popular and will be readily recalled by 

run * as ab °ut this time that “Ben Bolt” had its first 
‘i'vulat n '* re< * 3 °* tbonsan< t a of copies being put in 
onlv * "» n son " furnishes us, perhaps, with the 
favor t 3DCe a 8 enu * ne resurrection to popular 
a ballad that had been added to the “dead 
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’ uu 11 19 to say that the second 
sale of Ben Bolt” was not far behind that of the 
book 'trilby” in point of copies printed and dis¬ 
tributed. 


What are known as “mother” songs were also in 
great demand for a time, of which “A Flower from 
Mothers Grave” may be mentioned as a fair type. 
This was written by the late Harry Kennedy, a ven¬ 
triloquist of note, for several seasons with the old 

San Francisco Minstrels.” Kennedy subsequently 
made other pronounced hits, “Empty is the Cradle, 
Baby’s Gone” and “Say Au Revoir, but not Good-bye” 
being, perhaps, the best known. “Mother” songs have 
been more or less acceptable to the public at all times, 
and even to the present day they occasionally make 
their appearance, but the subject seems to have been 
worn threadbare, and the later productions are, for 
the most part, repetitions of ideas that have long since 
been “threshed out.” The same is true of “grand¬ 
mother” and “grandfather” songs. We can all recall 
the days of “Grandfather’s Clock,” which, it is said, 
ran through editions aggiegating a half-million copies; 
but no author would think of springing a “grand¬ 
father” song on the public to-day. 

Most everyone at the present time remembers the 
era of waltz songs, and the immense popularity at¬ 
tained by such ballads as “White Wings,” “Only a 
Pansy Blossom,” “Sweet Violets,” “When the Robins 
Nest Again,” “When the Leaves Begin to Fall,” and 
“Only a Blue Bell.” These songs were more preten¬ 
tious than many of their predecessors. Several move¬ 
ments, all in waltz time, usually preceded by a short 
introduction and followed by a showy finale or coda, 
was the form adopted in almost every instance. While 
the craze lasted it was exceedingly “lurid,” and for a 
while nearly every school-urchin tried to keep step to 
a three-four movement whistled most vigorously; but 
the monotony came to be varied in time by the ap¬ 
pearance of a series of popular successes on the “Mar¬ 
guerite” order, for which the late C. A White was 
very largely responsible. This author also contributed 
“Madeline,” “Evelina,” and “My Marguerite of Long 
Ago,” all of which were hits. But the public thirst 
for the “catchy” three-four swing could not be en¬ 
tirely quenched, and while the lengthy waltz song 
seemed to go entirely out of favor, the “song with 
waltz refrain” came in to take its place. This style 
of song consisted of two or more verses, either in 
common time or six-eight movement, followed by a 
refrain of sixteen measures in waltz tempo. Songs of 
this character are still in vogue, and, frequently be¬ 
come popular hits. “Dear Robin, I’ll he True” and 
“I’ll Await My Love” were among the very first of 
the shorter form of waltz songs that became popular, 
since which time dozens of others on as many differ¬ 
ent subjects have been published successfully. 

The craze for “coon” songs, as they are familiarly 
known, began about three years ago, and shows little 
sign of abatement at the present time. Not content 
with “rag time” songs, marches, two-steps, and even 
waltzes have also been subjected to this syncopated 
style of treatment by composers, in order to appease 
tne seemingly insatiable thirst for that peculiar 
rhythmic effect produced by successive irregular ac¬ 
cent. That the production of coon songs and two- 
steps has been carried to an extreme no one can ques¬ 
tion, hut out of the many thousands of publications 
of this character, but a very few, by comparison, have 
enjoyed really large sales. Tis true that some of the 
“rag-time” compositions have exceeded the 300,000 
mark, but in each case where such immense popu¬ 
larity was obtained it was due to some distinctive 
merit—an irresistible swing, perhaps, like that of the 
“Georgia Camp-meeting.” by Kerry Mills. And who 
will venture to say that the author of this widely- 
known piece is not a genius in his line? It was this 
same composer who also created “’Rastus on Parade, 
“Happy Days in Dixie,” and “Whistling Rufus’-four 
consecutive “rag time” hits, the combined sales of 
which have netted Mr. Mills a comfortable fortune. 
Mills has a stvle peculiarly his own, with distinguish¬ 
ing characteristics, such as are found in Sousa’s 


marches or Waldteufel’s waltzes. And each has his 
imitators. 

In the “coon” song, as a rule, we find much that is 
coarse and unrefined, but many of them, nevertheless, 
are enjoyed by the cultured as well as the uncultured, 
when rendered by an artist like May Irwin, whose 
personality is often captivating. 

But in spite of the “rag time” epidemic, the popu¬ 
lar taste is not necessarily deteriorating. Refined 
love ballads are more sought after than formerly, 
which is a healthy sign. Due appreciation is shown 
such songs as “Because,” “Always," “Oh, Promise Me,” 
“Answer,” and “The Sweetest Story Ever Told,” which 
last I may be pardoned for mentioning. 

Single word-litles are particularly in vogue just 
now, and no doubt the immediate result of the im¬ 
mense popularity attained by Ilorwitz and Bower’s 
ballad “Because.” Some of the latest are “If,” “Why,” 
“Wait,” “Perhaps,” and “Forever.” The authors of 
“Because,” however, were not the originators (as 
claimed) of this style of ballad, for Mr. Alfred G. 
Robyn antedates them by several years with bis ex¬ 
quisite little songs “Answer” and “You,” which have 
become standard and will always be in demand. 
Eugene Cowles’s “Forgotten” was also among the first 
of the “single word” successes. 

The music publishers recognize the fact that an 
era of love-songs of the better class is upon them, and 
are preparing for the demand accordingly. The market 
will be flooded and only the “fittest” will “survive.” 
In the meantime the demand for what is known as the 
“geographical” song continues to some extent. Mr. 
Paul Dresser started this ball rolling two years ago 
when he brought out “On the Banks of the Wabash, 
far Away.” It was just what the masses longed for, 
and its success was phenomenaL Sinec then many 
other “State” songs have been very successful, — nota¬ 
bly, “My Old New Hampshire Home,” “ 'Mid the 
Green Fields of Virginia,” “Dear Old Tennessee,” 
“The Girl I Loved in Sunny Tennessee,” “My Little 
Georgia Rose,” “The Old Home in Vermont,” “She was 
Bred in Old Kentucky,” and “Among the Hills of 
Maryland.” These songs are all on the pathetic order, 
with easy, flowing melodies, and deal with scenes and 
things that appeal to the heart — viz.: old homesteads, 
former sweethearts, and childhood’s happy hours. 

Without deprecating the “high art” in music and 
with naught but praise for those who love art for 
art’s sake, we are forced to admit that the popular 
music of the day has its legitimate field and mission. 
In the so-called “tTash” we have the good, had, and 
indifferent, as in everything else. So let us pick out 
the good, and acknowledge merit wherever we find it, 
remembering that whatever in this world tends to add 
to the pleasure of a vast majority of the population is 
not to be despised. 


As a rule, the public has not the very highest estimate 
of the musical profession. This is partly owing to the 
fact that the masses lack as yet a correct understanding 
of the high powers and value of mnsic, and, again, it is 
owing to the fact that onr profession is not so well edu¬ 
cated as it sbonld be. As musicians we yield too mnch 
to onr emotional, and not enongb to onr thinking, 
powers. Onr characters are not balanced and well 
ronnded. 

Those who devise methods nsnally claim that theirs 
are the only correct ones. There is more than one good 
method in teaching, and why should teachers become so 
wrathy when others differ from them in the way of 
doing things ? The one-method idea does not serve in 
all cases. Neither hnman minds nor hearts can be 
pressed into one mold. There is great diversity in 
hearing and seeing, and also in appreciating. This 
world is fall of diversity. No two trees, though of the 
same species, look alike. Different plants and animals 
require different treatment. Why shonid we deny this 
advantage to onr pnpiis ? Some teachers hang the coat of 
a method on all pupils’ shoulders, whether it fits or not. 
Adapt the method to the child, do not endeavor to adapt 
the child to the method. 
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NATURE’S COURSE WITH THE CHILD. 

BY DANIEL BATCHELLOII. 


How TO IXTEREST THE VERY YoUNG. 

Ws now see the importance of educating the young 
children. To produce the beet result* we must begin 
early. And yet, wherever we make a start, we find 
that the child's education has already been going 
on. When the children began in the primary school 
it was found that some of the most impressible years 
of their life were already past. Hence arose the 
kindergarten, which is doing so much for the devel¬ 
opment of childhood. But here, again, we find that 
a still earlier chapter of life is closed, and we must go 
into the nnrsery and mother-play for life-lessons of 
vttal importance. This is especially true of musical 
education. The same impressions received in infancy 
will influence the whole life of the musician. It is 
m these earliest years that the soul of the artist is 
awakened. 

The work of teaching little children is generally con¬ 
sidered an elementary matter, and it is too often com¬ 
mitted to teacher* of limited experience; but nowhere 
is greater teaching power required, and above all a 
delicate appreciation of the child's nature. The child 
is so plastic that any blundering done now will he 
more disastrous than it would be at any later time. 
Hut-h considerations as this might well cause us to 
shrink from the responsibility. But we cannot lay it 
aside. For belter or for worse the child's education 
U going on, and it depends largely upon ourselves 
what that education shall be. If we cannot com¬ 
pletely realize our ideals, we can at least give some 
heip and inspiration to the little ones. 

No conscientious and intelligent teacher will think 
lightly of the work of child-training; but, on the 
other hand, no intelligent and conscientious teacher 
need despair of the task. If there are great difficulties 
to be encountered, we shall find great helps in the 
child s own nature. Let us consider some of these. 

Enlist the Child's Self activity. 

This is a ruling principle in every child's nature. It 
is strouger or weaker according to the amount of vital 
energy; but in every case it grows stronger with 
exervi-c. When the child works from his own volition 
his iuterest is thoroughly aroused, and he becomes 
conscious of power—the sure pathway to successful 
achievement. It is the exercise of self-activity, which 
IS the essence of real education. The teacher should 
clearly distinguish between muaical instruction and 
musical education. They are often used as synony¬ 
mous terms, hut in reality are opposite principles. 

Instruction, as the etymology of the word implies, 
is a pouring in of knowledge. Education, on the other 
hand, is a drawing out of the faculties. The former, 
even when suited to the child's understanding, soon 
becomes wearisome, for the average child does not 
care much for theory; but education, which is the 
exercise of the child's own creative faculty, keeps him 
continually on the alert 

Tnia Self-activity must Work according to 
the Child s own- Nature. ' 

How else could it be self activity ? There is where 
so many teachers fail to secure the full co-operation 
>4 the child. It is hopeless to expect a little child 
to see things as a trained teacher sees them. That 
will come with time and experience, as the rose will 
unfold its petals from the rosebud; but as we would 
not he foolish enough to pluek open the bud to get 
at the rose, neither should we anticipate the natural 
process of development in the child's mind. 

There must he mutna) understanding and sympathy 
between teacher and pupil, and yet the child cannot 
bridge the gap which separates his mind from that 
of the teacher. An old story says that when Moham 
med found that the mountain would not come to him. 
he wisely decided to go to the mountain. If the child 
cannot come to the teacher, the teacher must go to 
the child. And this calls for that fine faculty-—a 
sympathetic imagination. Here is the test of the’resl 
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teacher: to put himself in the place of the pupil and 
see things from that point of view. 

But be sure that this is genuine, for children are 
keen and merciless critics of sliams. Don t try a con¬ 
descending manner, and remember, too, that children 
resent babyishness. All great souls approach the 
child-spirit reverently: “Of such U the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” And we are told that unless we become 
as little children we cannot enter into their heaven. 
When we enter into that wonder-world of theirs we 
learn the vast difference between the childlike and 
the childish. There we often meet with flashes of 
inspiration, all the more wonderful because the child 
seems so unconscious of their deep import. 


The Child’s Self-activity Naturally Works 
through Play. 


This is Nature's method of education. We see it 
to some extent in all living creatures. As we ascend 
in the scale of animal life we see the play-instinct 
becoming more and more evident, until it reaches a 
fuller development in human life. And as we rise in 
the degrees of human culture, play takes on more 
varied forms and higher meanings. That which is 
so inwrought into the natural order of things must 
be profoundly true. Long ago Plato said: “Deep 
meaning often lies in childhood's play.” As the cent¬ 
uries rolled on different sages got glimpses of the 
truth, and at last Freidrich Froebel grasped it as the 
great principle in the education of childhood. 

The play impulse does not need stimulating, for it 
is already active in every healthy child: it only needs 
to be applied in the right direction. Let the music 
lesson be a game, and it will be a delight to the child. 
Taken in this spirit, the necessary-vocal or instru¬ 
mental practice becomes a joyous exercise of the 
faculties. The lesson is no longer a matter of com¬ 
pulsion, but of permission. Must I do it? gives place 
to: May I do it? And this makes a great difference 
in the progress of the child. Longfellow's words may 
be applied here: 

“Ah! how skillful grows the hand 
That obeyeth love’s command. 

It is the heart, and not the brain. 

That to the highest doth attain.” 


oome leaeners who have followed thus far will per¬ 
haps be thinking: “Yes, play is all very well as a 
recreation; but ought not the child be trained to 
steady habits of work?” The answer to this is that 
through play we can get the most effective work 
done. This is true all through life. We do most 
heartily that which we like to do. Take away the 
rest of play from our sports, and who would put forth 
the same amount of energy if the game were con¬ 
sidered simply as a task of work? In play every¬ 
thing is idealized, and the player loses sight of the 
effort in reaching forth after the ideal. 

It will be seen, then, that imagination is a neces¬ 
sary factor in play, and it follows that play is an 
exercise of the imagination. Now, the value of a 
trained imagination in the musical student cannot be 
overestimated. Without it there can be no soul of 
beauty ln the music, nor any inspiration. It is 
through the miagination that the musician is able 
to see visions and dream dreams.” The child's mu¬ 
sical .mages will necessarily be simple, but they will 
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Here is a fine chance for suggestive work on the 
part of the teacher. Instead of telling the child let 
him discover the new truth for himself. Start the 
idea, but leave it incomplete where he will be able to 
carry it forward to completion. Make the children 
forget the official in the genial companion, and always 
cultivate a spirit of partnership. Teaching carried on 
in this spirit will meet with a hearty response from 
the children. There will be no danger of listlessness 
or inattention; but in closing it will not be out of 
place to give a word of caution as to the other 
extreme. 

Do not Hold the Child's Attention too 

LONG ON THE STRETCH. 

Remember that attention is literally at-tension 
It is true that all of our faculties grow stronger by 
repeated acts of tension, or, in other words, by proper 
exercise; but this tension must not be too severe nor 
too prolonged. Physiologists tell us that muscles 
which have been overstrained have the same flabby 
appearance as those which have never been invigo- 
rated by exercise. Undue tension of the brain causes 
more or less of brain-softening. And the law holds 
with equal force in the finer processes of emotional 
tension, which are so largely controlled by music. 
The musical sensibilities will grow keener and stronger 
with proper action and reaction; but the attention 
should be relaxed and diverted at the slightest symp¬ 
tom of weariness. Disregard of this will lead to 
languid interest, to growing indifference, and in more 
extreme gases to positive dislike of the music lesson. 

This article deals only with the general principle of 
interesting children by observing the natural trend 
of their sympathies. How to work this out in detail 
is a question of ways and means, about which more 
may be said on another occasion. 


AN INDIVIDUAL WHO IS A PROBLEM. 


BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


I. 

Every institution in the world is familiar with the 
Individual who samples its goods on the outer edge. 
Something prompts him to desire much, hut he enters 
with little faith; he never absolutely sacrifices him¬ 
self, and shortly he has a fall from grace that is veri¬ 
tably a cruel hump. 

In music this Individual (the Man, and he has a 
sister, the Woman) is not uncommon. He wants (1) 
to sing for his own amusement; or (2) to learn enough 
harmony to write two-steps; or (3) to take a few 
piano lesions so as to play his own accompaniments. 
And if you will teach him these arts he asks: “Will 
it take long?” 

Teachers invariably regard him pessimistically. 
This is because he is so inevitable. Here is a case, in 
point, not from music, hut from life. If the reader 
wants to get better acquainted with the original let 
him see Mr. Arthur Morrison’s sketch. A youth of 
slobbery sentimentality had a pronounced aptness for 
stealing. After having been punished for various 
forms of the offense, he determined to lead a better life- 
He was hungry when he made this resolution; the rain 
fell cruelly on his unprotectedness; he was wet to the 
skin and had no place where he might go for warmth 
and comfort. His resolution came to a climax oppo¬ 
site a church door. The lights were bright; every¬ 
thing looked cheerful; and besides, the place was a 
safe asylum. So he went in, passing, as he did so, a 
little old lady who was selling warm sausages on the 
side-u alk; and as he took his place among the wor¬ 
shippers he did not know what was uppermost, 
warmth, sausages, or the better life. As he became 
"arm and drowsy his desire to pass forever from the 
"ay of sin grew stronger, and the result was that 
to the last fervent call for those who will this day 
repent, he stepped forth. He was the last to leave 
the church. When he reached the door, the sausage 
woman was preparing to go home. On the top stone 
of the wall where she had been seated there was » 
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little pile of pennies, her earnings for the day. Her 
back was turned to the convert. He saw the pennies 
and knew that he could stretch forth his hand, take 
them in, and make off with them unobserved. He did 
so and a new life of opportunity, on a cash basis, was 

before him. 

n. 


Of course, the argument is absolutely without fault 
that declares so complete a fall from grace not to be 
final and disastrous. It maintains, quite correctly, 
that a time will come when the experience will yield 
its good. And because the truth of this is so uni¬ 
versally accepted human nature is forever prone to 
help those who manifest a desire to be or to learn; 
and this, even though it be evident from the outset 
that, at the first convenient turn in the road, the 
Individual will make off without the polite formality 
of saying “Good-bye,” or “Thank you for what you 
have done for me.” 

'indeed the Individual is interesting in this: that 
he sets us to wondering if we may not find a way of 
understanding him, so complete and exact, that he 
will get good service from us, in spite of himself? 
If the well-spring of action in him may not be made 
to burst forth as a fountain, may it not be made to 
trickle? 

Many teachers who encounter the Individual sit 
down and argue with him, or devote the first inter¬ 
view to unfolding to him the glory of the subject, 
pointing out the deficiencies of his ambition and di¬ 
lating on the greater advantages of coming in touch 
with the whole subject. The flame may burn more 
brightly while it is in the oxygen of this eloquence; 
but we must remember how it behaves in the rain. 

Everyone who has had experience with the Indi¬ 
vidual agrees that whether he is fated to slip hack 
from his efforts, as persistently as did Sisyphus, he is 
well worth taking up, just as he is; that it is in¬ 
finitely better to work with him toward his ideal, for 
he can see it, than to substitute for it one that he 
cannot see. If he deserts his own standard the offense 
is a more valuable moral experience in what it has 
of personal responsibility than if he deserts an aim 
furnished by an effusively kind friend. 

Many teachers turn the back upon the Individual 
because of what he is; because he is incapable of 
studying seriously for a term of years. It seems 
to me that this proceeds from a misconception of 
music in education. Music is a form of self-expression; 
it is strong in some, weak in others. As all forms of 
self-expression are to be traced back to human nature’s 
striving to satisfy itself, the purpose of any desire to 
learn at once shows itself to be higher than the dictum 
of pedagogy. 


Surely no one should attempt to say what good 
may follow even a trifling ambition. And anyone to 
whom a trifling ambition presents itself, asking aid, 
may use infinite tact, and force, and foresight in 
turning this trifle into more. The art of unfolding a 
human being's possibilities to itself is so vastly rare 
that many of the Individuals lose ground and desert 
because they have been unskillfully treated. 

One can quite readily understand how the Indi¬ 
vidual arrives at declaring that he should like to learn 
enough about the piano “to play his own accompani¬ 
ments. It is a desirable possession, and he craves 
the Power. But the teacher is at fault who urges 
upon him in all its details the error of his ambition. 
■At his state of enlightenment the whole truth is al¬ 
most certain to frighten the ambition entirely out of 
lm. It is f ar better for him to begin and to realize, 
bit by bit, that his initial desire was out of joint. 
* b '® before he has made an effort and he will 
ei or take to the woods or calmly disbelieve all you 
But take his conception seriously, augment it by 
^ hiding him on, and the investment of effort 
7 Pay a good dividend both to teacher and Indi- 
^ual. But if you take him in when he is wet and 
ungrv, cheer him witn case and warmth, and exhort 
'm to letter things, to loftier aim while he is really 
s j! ln & drowsy, it must not surprise you that he 
the* eaS ''"' h" 001 elevation, and makes off with 
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THE PUPIL’S PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


BY CHARLES W. LANDON. 


In reading the lives of the great masters in our 
art one thing is strikingly prominent: these men of 
divine gifts were as great workers as they were great 
in genius. When the strife for place, honors, and 
gain is as fierce as it is now, it is only those who 
have a genius for hard work,” those “who know how 
to be severe with themselves,” that can hope to be¬ 
come leaders in their chosen profession. 

Chailes Dickens said: “I never could have done 
what I have done without the habits of punctuality, 
order, and diligence, without the determination to 
concentrate myself on one object at a time which 
I then formed. Heaven knows I write this in no 
spirit of self-laudation. . . . My meaning simply 
is that whatever I have tried to do in life I have 
tried to do well; and, in short, I have always been 
thoroughly in earnest. I have never believed it pos¬ 
sible that any natural or improved ability can claim 
immunity from the companionship of the steady, 
plain, hard-working qualities, and hope to gain its 
end. There is no such thing as such fulfillment on 
this earth. Some happy talent, some fortunate op¬ 
portunity, may form the two sides of the ladder on 
which some men mount, but the rounds of that ladder 
must be made of stuff to stand wear and tear; and 
there is no substitute for thorough going, ardent, and 
sincere earnestness.” 

Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Wagner, and 
Berlioz were among the hardest workers the world 
has ever known. The fame that they attained was 
but equal to the work they accomplished. 

It is the teacher’s duty to inspire his pupils to do 
a quality of work that is worthy of the talent that 
has been given them. Pupils must be made to realize 
that talents are given them to be cultivated, that 
they are personally responsible for their endowments. 
The great Teacher especially emphasized this in the 
parables of the talents and in some of His other 
teachings. But no teacher can do this needed task 
unless he himself feels the greatness of his own re¬ 


sponsibility, the real worth and dignity of his pro¬ 
fession. Dr. W. J. Tucker said: “The theory of work 
is to be lavish with personal influence, to put a great 
deal of one’s self into the thing which one under¬ 
takes, whatever it may be.” 

The amount that a pupil gets out of a lesson is 
just what his teacher puts of himself into that lesson. 
A good lesson demands a fiery enthusiasm, and in¬ 
tense interest with a great expenditure of energy on 
the part of a teacher. It is to be remembered that 
“Genius without culture is a germ that never yields 
blossom or fruit.” The cjualitv and the amount of 
culture depend largely on the teacher. 

Parents, friends, and acquaintances have “conspired 
together” to fill the heart and head of the gifted 
child with the idea that he is far above common mor- 


ds. That he is already worthy of praise, and that 
j is not to be judged by the standards by which 
,hers are measured. This false pride has to be taken 
it of him. It is a delicate piece of his teachers 
ork, and to do it well requires great tact and skill. 
False ideas must be replaced with those that are 
irreet. Wrong estimates of self must be made to 
ve place to those that are right. 

Plaidy, the famous music teacher, said of this: 
i man’s merit consists only in the amount of in- 
istry and exertion he bestows upon the object he 
■sires to attain. He that is gifted by Nature with 
dent or genius has no right to look upon these gifts 
i his own desert, but as an obligation which heaven 
as imposed upon him to cultivate them so far as 
, enable him to perform all that may be reasonab y 
mected from the talent he possesses.” 

When the pupil feels that his gifts are a personal 
■sponsibility and a command from his God to work, 
ad to work so faithfully that he may he a leader to 
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frame of mind, and his friends may rightly expect 
great things of him. 

But he will accomplish this only when he has 
learned to find his pleasure and reward ill- his work 
and its musical results, instead of in the applause Of 
friends or the public. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 


BY JAMES M. TRACY. 


How few think of the great ability and fecundity 
for writing piano studies and sonatas possessed by 
that once great pianist Clementi. Many students have 
worked at his preludes and exercises, his gradus and 
his sonatas, without giving the man any credit or 
thought of what his genius was doing for them. 

Clementi was a perfect pianist in all that pertained 
to a finished technic and brilliancy of playing classical 
piano works. (He was not considered a genius, hut 
a rare mechanic, capable of accomplishing untold dif¬ 
ficulties on hi3 instrument. He really pcrfecte.: the 
action of pianos, making that a life-study.) 

Next to Clementi, as a perfect pianist, was Ham- 
mel, who for some years occupied the foremost posi¬ 
tion before the world as the best pianist. Hammel, 
like Clementi, had perfect technic. It has been said 
of both these artists that they never played false 
notes, and never covered up the clear, crystal notes 
of scales and other passages, by the use of the pedal. 
For many years Hammel concertized over Europe, 
and held the enviable position as the best pianist in 
the world. He composed some good piano music, 
was court pianist at Weimar some years, amassed a 
small fortune, but was never anything but a cold, 
austere, cranky man. 

Clementi, Czerny, and Hammel have furnished 
nearly all the technical exercises and studies used 
in educating the great artists, who, for years, have 
been astonishing the world with their wonderful 
playing. 

Czerny, whose studies have been and are now used 
all over the world, was never a noted pianist, though 
he played fairly well. His life was given up to com¬ 
position and educating those who have become the 
most famous pianists the world has ever seen: Liszt, 
Thalberg, Dreyschock, Mayer, Dbhler, and others. 
All the noted pianists of the present time have been 
brought up mainly on Czerny's studies. If such 
pianists as Liszt, Thalberg, and other world-wide 
known players have succeeded so well with Czerny’s 
studies, these studies must still be considered the tie 
plus ultra of their art. The most renowned teachers 
believe in and use them in their instruction to-day, 
notwithstanding there are those who cry them down. 

The more modern composers of technical studies 
are Kohler, LSsclihom, and Heller, though the latter 
is more in the form of melodious studies. To students 
that find other masters’ studies irksome, or those who 
are not very fond of music or hard work, Heller 
furnishes them with pleasant interesting study. 

Kohler is not interesting or musical in his composi¬ 
tions, in which respeet he is far dryer and less edu¬ 
cating than Czerny. Loschhom has written a book 
of useful finger exercises, and many studies of a 
melodious and educating nature. There are other 
modern technical writers of which la Couppy is, per¬ 
haps, the best. With a large experience in teaching 
and contact with well-known pianists, I recall no one 
of prominence who has not made Czerny's etudes a 
foundation for study. Rotated with Koh’er, Losch- 
horn, Cramer, and Heller, one will most certainly find 
the road to superior excellence. Of course, to attain 
virtuosity, one must practice Chopin, Henselt, Kullak, 
J.iszt, and Bach’s forty-eight preludes and fugues. 
From six to ten years of ceaseless labor of seven 
hours’ daily practice a person with talent may be¬ 
come a very good pianist. Work, work, work, will 
accomplish that end. 
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THOUGHTS 

Practical Points by Practical Teachers 


-I DOST LIKE MY LAST PIECE.” 

CHARLES W. I.ASOOX, 

Mendels-soiix advised that pupi's shou’d nut pas* 
judgment on a piece until it wax well learned, (or 
the beat music due* nut show its beauties until it ia 
played finely. llow, theu, can a pupil rightly judge 
a piece, especially when hia mind is all tuken up with 
its problems in notation and with its technical diffi¬ 
culties, and when it U marred with many had mis¬ 
takes and (alse dissonances? 

Then* is another fact to consider here: pieces that 
have so transparent a content as to be pleasing when 
poorly played are the kiud of which one soon be¬ 
comes tired. Much pieces wear out their beauties 
brfore they are learned. No pupil ever becomes a 
good player until he has learned many pieces well 
enough to play them up to their correct time without 
mistakes without breaking. But it is no secret to 
say that all teachers know that many pupils do not 
exercise patience to review a pier* often enough and 
long enough to learn it perfectly. The fault lies in 
the impatience of the pupil, his demanding pieces 
that please him at his imperfect readings. 

\\ hy waste time, money, and work over the fifth- 
rate when tire first-elass is at hand? Many pupils 
would do well to take the old farmer’s motto: "The 
best is good enough for me.” We all go to the doctor 
when we are ill because we think he knows best what 
to administer for restoring us to health. We, for 
similar good reasons, go to the lawyer, the architect, 
or the surveyor. They have given years to the study 
of their professions, therefore we have confidence in 
their judgment. So has your teacher given years to 
the study of music, and he has had years of experi¬ 
ence in teaching: so why not rely on his judgment? 
You may not like the taste of the doctor’s medicines, 
yet you take them. Why not as readily learn the 
pieces your teacher selects lor you? Your teacher is 
as anxious to give you the best as you are to have 
it. Keally. now, does it not seem a trifle presumptuous 
for a youngster to set up his groundless whims against 
a teacher's experienced laste and judgment? 

• • • 

SHORT PIECES. 

MADAME A. HtlUX. 

f Wonder if teachers and students have considered 
the advantages of learning many short pieces—pieces 
that require no more than from two to four minutes 
tw play. 

It takes less time to learn a short piece than a long 
one, so the student does not get weary of the practice 
of it, and therefore he can work it up to a higher de¬ 
gree of finish with more interest than he could a 
longer composition. More pieces can be learned, and, 
as these may embody different characteristics, the 
student will find each a different lesson in interpre¬ 
tation. and when learned, he will have pieces for all 
Umes and occasions and to suit all tastes. 

Every player should have from five to ten short 
pieces ready to play, of different styles, as, f or in- 
stance; a snappy tarantella, a dreamy evening tong 
or Inllaby. a bright little valse or maxourka, a dainty 
romanxa or barcarolle, and perhaps a variation on a 
popular air. 

There is one occasion when the short piece will 
prove your friend. If R b, known that you play you 
w.il be invited to play; when you go to make visits 
or when strangers comt to see you. Sometimes these 
invitations are given ont of politeness. How do you 
know whether these people really like music or not 
If y.»u are so thoughtless or tactless as to begin some 
long intricate composition, perhaps incomprehensible 
to them, they will either listen to you out of polite¬ 


ness and be bored to death or they will interest them¬ 
selves conversing on domestic matters and your finale 
_ -s will interrupt slightly this conversation: “My hus- 

|,yICt band does not like them. (You pluy very well, my 
dear.) No, he will not have an onion in the house.” 

But when in doubt about your auditors, begin with 
a piece that can be played in two or three minutes,— 
u piece of decided character which will be sure to in¬ 
terest your hearers and stop while they are interested. 
When you have finished, you will learn by their words 
and manner whether they like music and just what 
sort of a piece to select next. Thus, the short piece 
will prove your friend. 


ETUDE Oil MUSIC PIECE? 

CARL W. GRIMM. 

An etude is an exercise; if it is not an exercise, 
then it is not a true etude, A “music piece” should 
express the art of beauty in tones. By catering to the 
taste of pupils who want to be entertained where 
hard work is demanded of them composers have pro¬ 
duced studies which are a sort of a compromise be¬ 
tween an etude proper and a music piece. The origi¬ 
nal idea of exercising—that is, of training—the fingers 
and hands is concealed, and consequently only too 
easily forgotten. Some wrote etudes for cultivating 
the pupil’s taste, as if the music by Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and others were not sufficient! 
An etude that should be a music piece is not a true 
etude, and vice firm). There are “etudes” which are 
beautiful music pieces, but their names are really mis¬ 
nomers, unless one would take them as “studies” from 
the composer’s stand-point, like painters do. There 
are people who do not care for bread, but they like 
cakes and pies. Suppose a person, in order to deceive 
them into eating bread anyway, would mix the ma¬ 
terials of bread and pies, and try to produce a new 
kind of pastry. All would declare it bad bread and 
worse pie. It is very nearly so with those “musical” 
eludes. Technical exercises are intended to promote 
the skill of the player, and if a student has his interest 
centered upon the things to be observed in such tech¬ 
nical work they are useful; but, if his interest rests 
upon other than technical points, then the etude ceases 
to be a profitable exercise. The subject of etudes 
forms an important chapter in the history of piano 
literature; naturally every new technical development 
lmd to be exhausted by numberless etudes. Some 
musician said the reason why so many new etudes 
are written is because we get tired teaching the old 
ones! Why not invent new scales and major and 
minor chords; so that teachers be interested with 
novelties? The etudes to be practiced by a pupil 
ough to be reduced to the lowest number possible 
m they ought to be such as will truly serve his 
technical development; his musical sense should find 
superabundant nourishment in strictly musical pieces. 

• * • 

phrasing and the bar. 

Helena m. maguire. 

One great obstacle in phrasing is the bar which 
separates measure from measure. Children somehow 
I suppose from long continued counting, have the 
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and which have no authority or command either for 
stopping or continuing in their whole slender, bend¬ 
ing make-up. There is nothing more detestable than 
melody chopped up into equal parts; yet that is what 
we hear from children perpetually, and generally be- 
cause children cannot come across a bar without 
stopping. 


WHAT MUSIC SHALL TEACHERS USE? 

E. A. SMITH. 

What do you say when a pupil brings along some 
of “Mama’s old music” and wants to take it,—per¬ 
haps “The Maiden's Prayer,” or some other notable 
antique? A great deal may be said at such a time 
and there are some things which it may be best to 
leave unsaid. There is no rule to follow infallibly. 
A teacher can only use his best judgment and let it 
go at that. When the music is suitable, use it. When 
not, say so and give your reasons for so doing. In 
the long run you will gain respect by being inde¬ 
pendent as regards your selection of music. Either 
you know what is best or you do not: if you do, 
hold to it—if you do not, then change your profession 
else accept. If you accept all advice sent, you will 
soon find your class has but little regard for your 
opinion. 


ACTIVITY IN EDUCATION. 

THOMAS TAPPER. 

Conceive the children whom you teach as centers 
of activity. Regard it your duty to employ that 
activity in a serviceable manner. Do not listen too 
attentively to the now common precept that the child 
as he learns must be amused. His learning should 
be work that entertains him; but the work must be 
of the nature that will gain him Power which may 
be applied in manifold operations. Unless Power 
gained is not a factor that may be universally applied 
it is of little value. 

Educators realize this and are now prone to urge 
the act of learning as of more value than the thing 
learned. In his work on “Civil Government” John 
1 * iske points out that the needed habit is the faculty 
for research; that with it the learner has a scheme 
for learning; and that his scheme is probably of 
greater value than the subjects to which he applies 
it. Hence not so much what we may make him know; 
but how we teach him so that he proceeds to find out 
what he wants to know is the basis of judgment in 
education. Activity applied is a habit, an applica¬ 
tion of Power that may endure forever; while items 
of knowledge may pass away after serving us tem¬ 
porarily. 


A NEW VIEW OF GOING ABROAD. 

KARL VICTOR. 

I sometimes wonder if “going abroad” is quite so 
heinous an offense as it is depicted. I know that I en¬ 
joyed it, and it did me good, and no one condemned me 
for it. There is ever so much written abont those who 
go to V ienna and gaze in ecstatic hopefulness at a certain 
doar in the Karl Ludwig Strasse, meanwhile trying to 
find the German words for: “ Is the Professor at home? 
and would he give me lessons, so that I may teach his 
method in New York State next spring?” 
ii Tha * ** * be wa y the novelist paints him (it is usually 
her ). Bat I have been in Vienna and watched them 
him and her), and asked them how they were succeeding, 
ow long they were going to stay, how is yonr Geiman 
coming on? and all that. I never met one who was not 
‘nnp'red to do good work, at almost any sacrifice. 

ev say one gets hard knocks in Vienna. One gets 
ard knocks anywhere, if one is inclined to become 
aste by being chastened; and, according to good 
ant ority, that is the only way. I am becoming convinced 

t _ a ^ P*°P' e w ant to know more in order to be more; and 
I think it a good reason. 
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A SONG PROM THE HEART. 

When sweet and clear, 

The south wind pipes across the grey-beard sea, 
Methinks I hear, 

Thy sweet voice telling of the joy to be, 

When thou art near. 
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Polish Danee. 

Polnischer Tanz. 


Franz Rubens, Op. 23. 



Allegro. 
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The left hand to be raised and again placed on the keys without striking. 
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The Red Sarafan. 


Dor Rothe Sarafan. 

Russian National Melody. 
SECONDO. 


arr. by H. Hofmann. 
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In the Mill. 

In der Miihle. 


Carl Ganschals, Op. 239. 
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YOUTHFUL JOY. 

JUGENDLUST. 


• *• 


A lle^retto. 


Th. Espen,Op .14. 
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IVY ARBOR. 

EPHEURANKE. 






♦•oj.ynfht.ii.,0, by Then. Pre.ser 
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To Miss Elite H. Mac ken tie. 
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PAPILLON. 

H J. HAROLD. 




Opyr.fM.I.oo.by Theo Pr*ue r .4 
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hueriked to Mrs. K. S. Ttm , y j „ 

Love’s Daily Question. 

Du fragst mich taglich. 

J . Max Mueller. Mus.Doc. 


Wjlh tender expression. 


Mit i uni gnu A usd/■ nr/t. 




Copyright ,1900 , by Theo. Pressor. 3 
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A SONG OF THE ROAD 


NV 2S01) 

J.4 WES WHITCOMB RILEY. KATE VANN AH. 

With permission of the author, and of the lippineots. 
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path of love, an’ 
loy - al hand, and 




that’s the bridth of two, 
one heart made of two, 
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And I will walk with 
Through Sum-mer’s gold, or 
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you, my Lad, 0 
Win ter’s cold. It’s 


1 will walk with you - 
I will walk with you.- 
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Ho! I will walk with 

Sure, I will walk with 
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Heav-en’s door, and through, my Lad,' o I “n *! 
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alk with you"] 
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To E. E. H.—Your quandary as to your vocal stu¬ 
dent is more than ordinarily interesting to nte, since 
it is one which I have encountered a hundred times 
in my own experience of a score of years in voice¬ 
teaching. When there is no ear, or, rather, when 
there seems to be none, it is quite unwise to leap to 
the conclusion that there is absolutely no perception 
of the interrelation of tones, and, consequently, no 
hope of learning to sing. There is such a thing as 
an ear, absolutely unconquerable, which may be 
likened to a bank of sand as a soil in which to raise 
flowers; but such cases are exceedingly rare. Nearly 
every human being has some trainable perception of 
tone, but in such a case as that of your pupil, being 
isolated from the hearing of music, there is a huge 
rampart of difficulty to scale. Very few people realize 
how much of their supposed musical genius is the re¬ 
sult of things learned in the plastic years of infancy 
and early childhood, when the subconscious brain is 
as plastic as warm wax, yet retentive as granite. 
From the full and clear diagnosis which you give of 
the case, I am at first disposed to say that you have 
gone to work with wisdom and skill. All the ex¬ 
periences which you recount sound to me like plagiar¬ 
isms from my own life-labor with intractable voices. I 
once had a case quite like this, with the added ob¬ 
stacle that, like Beethoven, the lady was quite hard 
of hearing. The task was a tedious one, it must be 
admitted, but she did learn to sing artistically and in 
good tune, and is to-day a prominent singer and choir- 
leader in one of the principal cities of the South. 

fell your student that there is ample reason to 
think that she can acquire the art of singing if she 
cares for music and is patient. 

Here is a simple device for stimulating the ear into 
sensitiveness, and fitting it to be, as it must in sing¬ 
ing, the regnant queen of the larynx. Select a tone 
,'ing in the middle of her scale, or just a few semi¬ 
tones below it. Sound this tone, loudly, and about 
four times, requiring her, not to make any effort with 
le lliroat ’ but *0 listen as intently as the silent and 
spectnnt feline, couchant at the gateway of the an- 
1 ated mouse. This intense listening is necessary 
a musical development, and we find nearly as 
“ch trouble to secure real listening on the part of 

tell r S * udents as * n the tyros of singing. Now 
„! r .,, try secure that note with the throat, 
of it," 7 -f ' 6 13 lloldin S >t. add the fifth, and the root 
. nad chord in which it is the third. First make 
J°r ciord, which is the easier, then the minor. 

associated''in 6 Cl ‘° Sen tone to be second s P 8ce A > 

voice • ' er ears "ith F and C, making her 
I'-maim - 11 la e ° la * P ai 't of the sweet, pure chord of 
treat the i- NeXt ’ take F ' ahar P and C-sharp. Again, 
A-tninor trial ** ^ r ° 0t ° f th ® Ama jor, and the 
P-maior i rv m tUrn ’ then ’ 88 the fifth of the 

Eirl will feel sk'n^r" 0 '" Ch ? rdS ’ Thu8 ’ S’™ see - the 
toterrelntm v * ^ le m 09 t simple and most beautiful 

iware she" '!! 18 °' * ones ’ and, before she is well 
tone-mn,i;fi ".! ^ nd 8 delicate perception arising of 
Try thi8 > 8nd write to me per- 
One" works. 

intervals not I'* 1 '"’ aeeus tom her to listen daily to 
names a , an ° c * lords ’ on the piano, and learn their 

Sow 1 47 ^ be ‘ 

sbe sings on] Cr f s , be i° re , hut do not strike the tone 
npf ded b v ^ y on the instrument the other two 

you to 6 1 I*'^ beb 110 numbcr of false shots 

rcn >cmber that ^ b ’ s tone-archery, for you must 

18 unifications J 6 ' nconce ivably numerous muscular 

n,a chine are q ^' 1 n<d J us trnents of the human vocal 
1 most m mb ] bp T QI, d com])utation, and are one 
re i>as not su "*^' 6 0119 * b ' ri ^ s ' n the universe. When 
n S. the muscles are as ludicrously inept 


a 

Tims, 



THE ETUDE 

as are the muscles in the legs of a puppy, waddling in 
his new-found world, as those of a colt awkwardly 
prancing or that still feebler bit of wonder, and 
bundle of ammated dust and warmed clay, the human 
a iy. link of the little toddler's abortive efforts to 
support himself, and to change his locality, and then 
remember that the larynx may be a newborn babe in 
the aesthetic kindom of tones at a time when the rest 
of the body is quite mature and able to meet the de¬ 
mands put upon it in the realms to which its various 
organs are correlated. 

By all means let the girl tug away at singing; sing¬ 
ing is quite as artificial a department of music as the 
performance upon any instrument, and the notion that 
it is a pure instinct and nothing else is one of the 
blunders which retard the advance of our art. 

Perhaps nothing else is quite so important, upon 
the whole, as the culture of the voice, both for speech 
and song. 


To E. A. P—Your trials with the 17-year-old girl 
who will not practice dry studies, who is careless 
about counting, who takes no interest except in tune¬ 
ful etudes, who likes pieces and cries constantly to be 
favored with them, who nevertheless is backed by 
parents who are determined to have her learn is one 
of the terribly thick-shelled hickory-nuts which all 
musical laborers encounter now and again during their 
life of toil in the cause of the education of the human 
race. It is a puzzle, no doubt. Try this. Make a 
compact with her that, if she will devote a third of 
her time for practice to those odious ill-sounding tech¬ 
nical formulas, she may have all the time a series of 
the very prettiest pieces which you can find in her 
grade, and, furthermore, that you will play four- 
hand pieces with her. That a student abhors the 
hideous formulas of the scale, the trill, the arpeggio, 
the figure-group, and all the other inquisition full of 
awful instruments for inflicting pain upon the tonal 
sense may be, in reality, no bad indication. It is 
often just the most musical students to whom these 
things are in their rawness the most distasteful. Such 
necessary, but uninteresting, elements must be learned, 
but they must be disguised. Do you know what 
civet is? All the best perfumes owe their permanence 
to the presence in them of either civet or musk, yet 
both civet and musk inhaled in their full strength, 
and unmodified with other sweeter and more evanes¬ 
cent odors would be to most, if not to all, extremely 
ungrateful, if not even repulsive. So do not de¬ 
spair, even though your reluctant student cannot 
work up a frenzy of delighted enthusiasm over such 
heart-moving utterances as C-D-E-D-C, C-D-E-F-G, 
C-D-E-C-D-E, or the noble and indestructable C scale 
itself. To an advanced musician, to whom the rela¬ 
tion of such groups of tones to many and many a 
touching and beautiful passage of immortal music is 
clear, they are baptized in a charm not their own; 
but remember to the beginner they are as dry as saw¬ 
dust or bran. You must go to work with all possible 
tact and suavity. Give her only small homoeopathic 
spherules of such raw music-matter, and let the bits 
of protoplasm take their own time to cohere and 
elaborate themselves. If she shows any feeling for 
any kind of melody, there is hope for her. Do not 
arch unnecessarily your eyebrows with a supercilious 
scorn for taste that will not take to the sonata form 
kindly at first, but let her play melodies, always on 
the strict stipulation that she will earn her pleasure, 
as we all have done by doing the ungrateful task first. 
As to the not counting, that will all be obviated by 
your playing with her. Teach her also to play four- 
hand pieces with her fellow-students. There is a Mist 
deal of music composed in this form, and then, what 
is more, the whole realm of the orchestra is well rep 
resented by four hands. 

To G. W.—Yes, having the spirit which your letter 
manifests, even with all your hampering limitations, 
you may take heart and go ahead with the toils, the 
noble toils of the musician. It seems to me especially 
to be commended that you have so good a set of books 
already. It is very difficult to recommend books to 
a student, for three reasons: first, there is now a 


great wealth of excellent books in the English lan¬ 
guage; second, much depends upon what direction 
your studies may take, and, third, it in part depends 
upon how much money there is in your exchequer 
available for such a purpose. Shooting an arrow at 
a venture, like the Hebrew of old, I will name a few 
at random. To cultivate enthusiasm about music and 
its poetic envelope of sentiment, take the “Musical 
Sketches of Elise Polko. For the same purpose in a 
higher way, Liszt’s “Life of Chopin.” For a smooth 
and entertaining, as well as thoroughly instructive, 
account of the history of the art I can recommend 
that by W. S. B. Matthews. 

In a philosophical vein there are two very excellent, 
yet readable books, the “Letters to a Lady,” by Elilert,' 
and “From the Tone-world,” by the same critic. The 
“Chopin and other Essays” of Mr. H. T. Finck will also 
help you. There are good lives of all the immortal 
composers, and you can scarce go amiss unless you 
buy some of those too circumstantial German works 
which would probably weary and disgust you. You 
ought also to read a few good musical novels, such 
as 1 lie Minor Chord,” “Mine Enemy's Daughter,” 
perhaps “Charles Auchester,” and a half-dozen more. 
As for the sonatas of Beethoven and the operas of 
" agner, there are many pamphlets and primers, like 
those of Dr. Hugo Riemann, Mr. Federlcin, and the 
rest. 

Now as to your more technical and personal ques¬ 
tions, if you are busy all day, and can only command 
the evenings for study, I would take an hour and a 
half for the piano, then an hour for reading, and at 
least a half-hour for theory. You say that your 
music, though selected from Beethoven, Mozart, 
Chopin, and all the rest of the great men, sounds to 
you like nctes without any meaning; this shows that 
you have the real musical foreboding, if I may trans¬ 
late a beautiful German word, A liming. That is the 
most hopeful sign in the whole case. You are prob¬ 
ably right, and it would be little less than a miracle 
if, having studied in a secluded school, and not even 
having heard your teacher play much, you had any¬ 
thing but a dim notion how things should sound. For 
this deficiency there is a specific cure, and but one,— 
unfortunately a very costly cure,—the hearing of 
representative performers, and that in large numbers. 
For this culture, which is quite indispensable for a 
rounded musician, you must spend some time in a 
large city. So arrange your affairs that you nmy he 
able from time to time to go to some large center 
where a vtfct amount of music is to be heard, and 
there for three months or two, or one, take in all 
that you can digest, selecting it very carefully so as 
to secure the utmost variety of deep and lasting im¬ 
pressions. Do not think of giving up the beloved 
study, for it is such secluded enthusiasts as you, 
growing up in the solitude of the country or the small 
city, with the poetic environment of Nature, it is such 
flowers as you, I say, that become the brightest orna¬ 
ments of our cities in time. Sometimes those who live 
in the city itself arc in ignorance of the advantages 
which surround them, which would be ridiculous were 
it not lamentable. Yes, yes; let your love for the art 
go on, and keep up a true enthusiasm for its wonders 
and secrets. 


Thk following description of the invention is by an 
Italian friend: “ From the tops of the keys of a key¬ 
board starts a skein of electric wires, which arrive to 
another apparatus, where are placed several instruments 
of music, which all play by the means of electromag¬ 
nets, giving the movements of the instruments’ bows, 
and producing the same movement, ample or shaking, 
as wished. Many other electromagnets give action to 
substitute the work of fingers as keyboards on the 
strings of the instruments.” This gentleman further 
informs the world that the invention is for sale. It 
would doubtless prove useful to certain operatic tonriDg 
companies, who would be glad to dispense with fiddlers 
and others who expect to be paid, and strike—not the 
lyre—when they apply to the exchequer in vain.— 
“ Musk,” London. 
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AESTHETIC VERSUS STRUCTURAL 
ANALYSIS. 


BY EDWARD BAXTER {•KRUY. 


It iuu U-en, ami (till is, the general custom among 
moat musicians, when called upon to analyze a com¬ 
position (or the enlightenment ol students or the 
public, or iu the effort to broaden the interest in their 
art, to thiulc and speak solely of the form, the struct- 
arc of the work, to treat it scientifically, anatomically 
—to dwell with sonorous unction upon the technical 
names (or its various tones, to lay bare and delightedly 
eatl attention to its neatly fashioned joints, to dilate 
upon the beauty of its symmetrical proportions, and 
show how one part fits into, or is developed out of 
another in brief, to explain more or less intelligently 
the details of its mechanical construction, without a 
hint or a thought as to why it was made at all, or 
why it should be allowed to exist. 

With the specialist's engrossing absorption in the 
technicalities of his vocation, they expect others to 
share their interest, and are surprised and indignant 
to find that they do not. They forget that to the 
average hearer this learned dissertation upon primary 
and secondary subjects, episodical passages, modula¬ 
tion to related and unrelated keys, cadences, return of 
the first theme, etc., has about as much meaning and 
importance as so much Sanscrit. It is well enough, 
as far as it goes, in the class-room, where students 
are being trained for specialists, and need that kind 
of information: but it is only one side, the mechan¬ 
ical side, and the general public needs something else; 
and even the student, however gifted, if he is to be¬ 
come more than a mere technician, must have some¬ 
thing else for composition and interpretation. Both 
have their mere technic, as much as key board manipu¬ 
lation, which is, however, only the means, not the 
end. 

Knowledge of and insight into musical form is 
necessary to the player, but not to the listener, even 
for the highest artistic appreciation and enjoyment, 
just as the knowledge of colors and their combinations 
is essential to the painter, but not to the beholder. 
The poet must understand syntax and prosody, the 
technic of rhyme-making and verse-formation, but 
how many of his readers could analyze correctly from 
that stand point the poem they so much enjoy, or give 
the scientific names for the literary devices employed; 
or how many of them would care to hear it done, or 
be the better for it if they did? The public expects 
results, not rules or formulas; effects, not explana¬ 
tions of stage machinery; food and stimulus for the 
intellect, the emotions, the imagination, not recipes of 
how it is prepared. 

The value of testheticnl analysts is undeniably 
greater, in rendering this food and stimulus, contained 
to every good composition, more easily accessible and 
mors readily assimilated, by a judicious selection and 
partial predigestion, so to speak, of the different artis¬ 
tic elements in a given work, and a certain preparation 
of the listener to receive them. This is, of course, 
especially true in the case of the young, and those of 
more advanced years, to whom, owing to lack of train- 
tag and opportunity, musical forms of expression are 
somewhat unfamiliar, or, in other words, those to 
whom the musical idiom is still more or lem strange. 
But there are also very many musicians of established 
position who are sorely in need of something of the 
kind to awake them to a perception of other factors 
in musical art besides sensuous beauty and the dis¬ 
play of skill; to develop their imaginative and poetic 
faculties, in which both their playing and theories 
prove them to be deficient; and the more loudly they 
cry against it as useless and illegitimate, the more 
palpably self evident becomes their own erring need 
of it 

.Esthetic analysis consists in grasping dearly the 
essential artistic significance of a composition, its 
emotional or descriptive content, either with or with¬ 
out the aid of definite knowledge concerning the cir¬ 
cumstances of its origin, and expressing it plainly in 
a few, simple, well-chosen words, comprehensible by 
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the veriest child in music, whether young or old in 
vears, conveying in a direct, unmistakable, and con¬ 
crete form the same general impressions which the 
composition, through all its elaborations and embel¬ 
lishments, all its manifold collateral suggestions, is 
intended to convey, giving a skeleton, not of its form, 
but of its subject-matter, so distinctly articulated that 
the most untrained perceptions shall be able to recog¬ 
nize to what genus it belongs. 

Of course, when it is possible, as it is in many cases, 
to obtain and give reliable data concerning the con¬ 
ception and birth of a musical work, the actual his¬ 
torical or traditional material, or the personal experi¬ 
ence, which furnished its inspiration, the impulse 
which led to its creation, it is of great assistance and 
value; and this is especially so when the work is dis¬ 
tinctly descriptive of external scenes or human ac¬ 
tions; for example, take the Schubcrt-Liszt “Erl- 
kiinig.” Here the elements embodied are those of 
tempest and gloom, of shuddering terror, of eager pur¬ 
suit and panic-stricken flight, ending in sudden, sur¬ 
prised despair. 

These may be vaguely felt by the listener when 
the piece is played, with varying intensity according 
to his musical susceptibility, but if the legend of the 
"Erlkonig,” or “Elf-king,” is narrated, and attention 
directly called to the various descriptive features of 
the work, the gallop of the horse, the rush and roar 
of the tempest through the depths of the Black Forest, 
the seductive insistence and relentless pursuit of the 
elf king, the father’s mad flight, the shriek of the 
child, and the final tragic ending, all so distinctly sug¬ 
gested in the music, the impression is intensified ten¬ 
fold, rendered more precise and definite, and the un¬ 
defined sensations produced by the music are focused 
at once into a positive, complete, artistic effect. 


---- fcv ku 

listener and to art! Again, take an instance selecte 
from a large number of compositions which are pure! 
emotional, with no kind of realistic reference t 
nature or action, the “Revolutionary Etude,” b 
Chopin, opus 10, No. 12. The emotional elements her 
expressed are fierce indignation; vain, but desperate 
struggle; wrathful despair. These are easily reeog 
nized by the trained esthetic sense. Indeed, the worl 
cannot be properly rendered by anyone who does no 
feel them in playing it, and they can be eloquentl; 
described in a general way by one possessing a littli 
gift of language and some imagination; but mam 
people find it hard to grasp abstract emotions withou 
a definite assignable cause for them, and are incal 
culably aided if told that the study was written a; 
the expression of Chopin's feelings, and those of even 
Polish patriot, on receipt of the news that Warsavi 
had been taken and sacked by the Prussians. 

Where such data cannot be found concerning a com 
position, one C an make the content of a work fairh 
clear bv means of description, of analogy and com 
panson, by the use of poetic metaphor and simile, bv 
little imaginative word-pictures, embodying the gam. 
genera impression: by any means, in short,-am 
and ali are leg,timate,-which will prod uce the desire'e 
result namely, to concentrate the attention of the 
student or the listener on the most important element! 
m a composition, to show him what to listen for and 

reijlnd 0 to^tl *° ^ to fuU - V reeei ^ and 

respond to the proper impression, to tune up hi« 

«stoet,c nature to the required key, so it may re- 

echo the harmonious soul-utterances of the Maker’s 

“fore usZ - a -7 r breathM thr0U S h hi9 instrument 
oetore using it, to warm it, to bring it m> to k 
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The plan of -esthetic analysis, in more or less com 
P fonn. wa, used by nearly all of the great teach 
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print, in the teaching-room, in the concert-hall wh eB 
ever and wherever it will contribute to the incr 
of general musical interest and intelligence in 8n - t 
of the outcries of the so-called “purists,” who see and 
would have us see in musical art only sensuous beauty 
and the perfection of form, with possibly the additio” 
Of, as they might put it, a certain ethereal, spiritual" 
indefinable something, too sacred to be talked about' 
too transcendental to be expressed in language too 
lofty and pure to be degraded to the level of human 
speech. 

Who, I ask, are the sentimentalists; they, or we 
who believe that music, like every other art U 
expression, the embodying of human experiences, than 
which there is no grander or loftier theme on this 
earth. 

Trust me, it is not music nor its subject-matter 
that is nebulous, indistinct, hazy, but the mental eon 
eeptions of too many who deal with it. 

If art is expression, as aesthetieians agree, and music 
is an art, as we claim, then it must express some¬ 
thing; and, given sufficient intelligence, training, and 
insight, that - something—the vital essence of every 
good composition—can be stated in words. Not al¬ 
ways adequately, I grant, but at least intelligibly, as 
a key to the fuller, more complex expression of the 
music; serving precisely like the synopsis to an opera, 
or the descriptive catalogue in a picture gallery. This 
is the aim and substance of aesthetic analysis. 


SCHUMANN'S SAYINGS. 


COLLECTED BY CAROLINE MATHER LATHROP. 


If fertility be a distinguishing mark of genius, then 
Franz Schubert is a genius of the highest order. 
Whatever he felt flowed forth in music. 

* * * 

Experience has proved that the composer is not 
usually the finest and most interesting performer 
of his own works. 

* * * 

He is a good musician who understands the score 
without the music and the music without the score. 


I love not the men whose lives are not in unison 
with their works. 

* * * 

At last they hear the grass growing in Haydns 
“Creation.” 

* * * 

Music resembles chess. The queen (melody) has 
the most power, but the king (harmony) turns the 
scale. 

* * * 

Warn the youth who composes. Fruit that ripens 
too early falls before its time. The young mind must 
often unlearn theory before it can be put in practice. 

* * * 

It is not a good thing to have acquired too much 
facility in any occupation. 

* * * 

Equal forces counterbalance each other. Unequal 
forces betray their vary ing weight. 

* * * 

The cultivated musician may study a Madonna by 
Raphael, the painter a symphony by Mozart, with 
equal advantage. Yet more: in the sculptor the 
actor’s art becomes fixed, the actor transforms the 
sculptors work into living forms, the painter turns 
a poem into a painting, the musician sets a picture to 
music. 

* * * 

He who is anxious to preserve his originality is 
danger of losing it. 

* # * 

Do not forestall time; give the old master as 1 
study to the young, but do not expect them to carry 
plainness and simplicity to the verge of affectation- 
Teaeh them to make an intelligent use of modem 
technicalities. 
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FAMOUS VIOLINISTS. 3S4 pp. Henry C. Lahee. 

L. C. Page and Company, Boston. 

As compared with singers and pianists, violinists 
have met with scant favor from biographers. This 
volume, therefore, which is the latest issue of “The 
Music Lover’s Series,” goes far toward filling a gap in 
musical literature. Nor is it merely biographical. 
An introduction gives a brief history of the violin, 
its construction, etc., from which we learn that 
though instruments of the viol class were made in 
Europe by the middle of the fifteenth century, the 
distinctive form of the violin did not appear until 
about a century later. A well-deserved tribute is 
paid to the glorious instruments which made Cremona 
illustrious during the seventeenth and part of the 
eighteenth centuries—the product of her inspired 
violin-makers, Stradivari and the two families of 
Amati and Guarnerius. Corelli, 1653-1713, was the 
father of modern violin playing. To him, through 
his pupils who settled iti various parts of Europe, 
we owe the art as we now know it. 

The players are considered in five chronological 
periods from 1650 to 1900, which makes the book 
convenient for reference. The leading lights, such as 
Corelli, Paganini, Spohr, Ernst, Wieniawski, Joachim, 
Sarasate, etc., are treated with as much particularity 
as can be expected in a work of general character. 
One chapter is devoted to women violinists, the only 
one in which America is represented, and not un¬ 
worthily, by the names of Geraldine Morgan, Maud 
Powell, and Leonora Jackson. The closing chapter 
considers quartet playing, and some famous quartets 
are mentioned; among them, one well known to 
Americans—the Kneisel quartet, of Boston. 

The book is, moreover, illustrated by portraits of 
many prominent violinists, and can be recommended 
as a valuable addition to any musical library. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF JOHANNES BRAHMS. 211 
pp. Alrert DiETRrcH and J. V. Widmann. Trans¬ 
lated by Dora E. Hecht. Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, $2.00. 

Although Brahms has been dead for nearly tliree 
years since April 3, 1897— this is the first work 
treating of his life which has appeared in English. 
Without being in any sense a biography, it presents 
much interesting material which will doubtless find 
place in the complete life yet to be written. 

Albert Dietrich and J. V. Widmann were intimate 
personal friends of the composer. The former writes 
Brahms s early life from 1853, when he was intro¬ 
duced to him by Schumann at Diisseldorf, to 1874, 
an quotes freely from letters which cover that 
penod more or less completely. Widmann gives de- 
jads of the later years of the masters life, 1886 to 
, ‘ ’ w ^ len they were thrown into especial intimacy 
7 ree summers spent together in Switzerland and 
aaieral tours which they took to Italy. The point 
a TfJ the y *- a ke of him is that of the man 

read r * en< ^’ ra ^ er than that of the musician. The 
lea "" ma ^ es t * le ac( l u aintance of Brahms the man, 
was as a friend, realizes that though 
y. W * 0U * ; his share of the foibles common to man- 
, Tra ’ 9 " aa ‘“tensely human, richly dowered with 
"w^fl an< * n °* ; a mere musical abstraction. 

=t find him on his memorable visit to Sehu- 
pronh ^.“ sse '^ or ^> shortly after the latter had 
y Ui ^ Sl in h‘ s journal. Die Neue Zeitschrift fur 
He career i° r the young composer, 

to* len a f a > r haire d youth of twenty, with a 
^i'ons' 'j^' P’^hed voice of which he was fully con- 
1 hoa an 8 ° metimes tr i e< f' t° lower by speaking in 
***’ s trained tone, with unpleasant effect. In 
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appearance he was then very different from the burly 
Brahms of later years, when he was said, rather am- 
iguously, to look like a “short giant.” He was of 
exuberant, even boisterous, spirits, and the life of 
the little company of artists who congregated in the 
Schumann household. His health was superb; he 
never seemed to know the meaning of the word 
fatigue. His compositions and playing awakened the 
most profound enthusiasm; it was felt that Schu¬ 
mann had not spoken extravagantly in hailing him 
as the successor to Beethoven. 

Even then the clouds were gathering dark about 
Schumann’s head; only a few month’s later his reason 
finally gave way. The letters of that period give a 
touching picture of the grief of his devoted wife and 
the consternation -of the friends who surrounded her. 
Brahms eventually returned to his native city, Ham¬ 
burg, and led a retired life, busying himself with com¬ 
position. In 1863, to his great delight, he was sum- 
moned to Vienna to assume the post of choral con¬ 
ductor in the Sing-Academie, and there he remained 
the rest of his life. 

Unconventional in dress and mode of life, Brahms 
lived, solely for his art. No one, however, showed 
keener interest in modern progress and inventions. 
One invention only he detested—the bicycle, and 
fondly hoped that it would prove merely a passing 
fashion. Although he never married, he was no mi¬ 
sogynist. He once explained his single life to Wid¬ 
mann by saying that at the time he thought of mar¬ 
riage his music was hissed or coldly received in the 
concert-room, and he resolved never to subject a wife 
to the mortification of looking upon her husband as 
a failure before the public. He never wrote an opera, 
but this, Widmann asserts, was not, as the popular 
opinion ran, because he felt his sphere to be that of 
absolute music, but for lack of a suitable text. In 
his later years he gave up his search for a libretto 
and abandoned the hope of success as a dramatic com¬ 
poser. In a humorous letter he enumerates among 
his good resolutions, “to try neither an opera again 
nor marriage.” He was an indefatigable theater-goer 
and, what is perhaps surprising in view of the severity 
of his own music, enjoyed light opera, particularly 
Strauss’s operettas. 

What we learn from this interesting volume of recol¬ 
lections but awakens the desire for a more complete 
life of Brahms,—the artist and composer, as well as 
the man. The time should certainly be near at hand 
for such a one to appear. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE IN EAR-TRAINING. 78 
pp. Dr. S. Jadassohn. Translated by Le Roy 
Campbell. Breitkopf and Hiirtel, Leipzig and New 
York. Price: paper, $0.80; cloth, $1.25. 

Dr. Jadassohn is the veteran professor of harmony 
in the Leipzig Conservatory, and as such is well 
known to a not inconsiderable number of American 
musicians. In the preface to this little work he states 
that early in his career as a teacher of the piano lie 
found that only a few of his pupils were able to dis¬ 
tinguish even the simplest intervals by the ear alone. 
This led him to institute a course of ear-training to 
which he allotted a few minutes of every lesson. To 
his surprise and gratification he found that in exercis¬ 
ing the ear in relative pitch many gained absolute 
pitch. He differs from most authorities in declaring 
that absolute pitch is not only a gift of nature, but 
that it can be acquired by anyone, and that with no 
undue amount of effort. In his opinion, if a student 
possess relative pitch to a certain degree—if he can 
distinguish a unison from an interval, a major chord 
from a minor chord, and can sing two or three dia¬ 
tonic tones after having heard them—systematic 
daily practice is the only requisite. His brochure pro¬ 
vides well considered material for such practice. 

As to the value of such training there can be no 
question. Students of music, especially of instru¬ 
ments in which the tone is produced mechanically, 
are but too apt to hear mechanically; a chord, a suc¬ 
cession of tones, means nothing hut a certain ex¬ 
ternal effect. A mind unaccustomed to analysis loses 


the higher enjoyment which results from a more in¬ 
telligent hearing of music and a knowledge of its 
component parts. 

Dr. Jadassohn recommends the selection of a certain 
pitch as a fundamental tone from which to measure 
all intervals. In his exercises he adopts the stand¬ 
ard A of the tuning-fork as being perhaps the most 
convenient, but the particular pitch selected will de¬ 
pend upon the voice of the student. One with a low 
voice would find a lower pitch advisable. The simplest 
intervals are first taken up: the perfect consonances, 
—fourth, octave, fifth. Then come the imperfect con¬ 
sonances—major and minor thirds and sixths, fol¬ 
lowed by the throng of dissonances—seconds, sev¬ 
enths, major, ninths, minor, augmented, diminished. 
A thorough knowledge of these intervals, however, 
serves but as an introduction to other and more com¬ 
plicated exercises in chord progressions, suspensions, 
and unprepared dissonances, in which Dr. Jadassolin 
shows his mastery of harmonic material. The valiant 
pupil who endures to the end will certainly have 
earned the reward of absolute pitch which the author 
so confidently promises him. 

The translator has put the explanatory text into 
clear, technically correct English. Two or three typo¬ 
graphical errors, misspellings, etc., are probably due to 
German compositors or proof-readers. 


ESPIRITU SANTO. Henrietta Dana Skinner. 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 

Although one of the heroines of this novel bears 
the same name, the title “Espiritu Santo” evidently 
refers more to the general character of the work, for, 
throughout, the book teems with an almost ultra- 
idealistic conception of practiced Christianity. The 
tale takes the reader behind the footlights of a grand 
opera stage, and, though one could scarcely credit 
modern artists with the purity of thought and action 
as here set forth, yet the story loses no interest from 
the elevated intellectuality with which the author 
has seen fit to golden her characters. That the book 
was written by one who is herself a fine musician 
would scarcely seem to require a second thought. 
In fact, not since the publication of Charles Auchester 
have we met with a musical novel so practically 
thought out and so ethereally written. 

While the whirl of modern literature will probably 
pass it, “Espiritu Santo” will nevertheless find a 
grateful friend in mothers and daughters, for it is 
essentially a book for the home, and will doubtless 
prove an incentive to those of the present day who 
can accept a pure love story, even if surrounded by 
an exaggerated halo of religion, and profit by its 
perusal. 


JADASSOHN, 8. A Coarse of Instruction in Instru¬ 
mentation. Translated by Harry A. Wilkins. 
Breitkopf & Habtel. Price, $3.00. 

A splendid work on the subject, compact in form, 
comprehensive in contents, and fall of illastration. 
We like particularly the arrangement of the book and 
the way in which the pnpil is led into the subject by 
natural and easy steps. The difference in style of com¬ 
positions for different instruments is plainly drawn. 
The book is modern, and can easily snpplant Berlioz, 
and can rank with the works by Pront and Corder for 
nse as text-books in class-work or for self-instruction. 


Whatever you play, play properly; always at 
least well, beautifully if possible. To attain to beauty 
you must play, first, in correct tempo; secondly, with 
absolute accuracy of note and touch; thirdly, with 
thorough comprehension of all that you attempt. In 
fact, the beauty of your playing depends chiefly on 
the last qualification, for that implies sensitiveness as 
regards finish; it prohibits stumbling, careless 
rhythm, indistinct accents, dragging or hastening the 
tempo, lack of taste, expression, or light and shade,— 
in short, it forbids any form of indifference. For each 
of these faults is to the trained musical sense as a 
cinder to the eye, an illness to the body.— L. Kohler. 
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TURNING MUSIC PAGES. 

BY MOIIEKT II. HUAI ME. 


Do mot tail to teach your pupil* how to "turn 
over" the page* of music when there i* no one humly 
to turn for them—that is, if you understand the art 
yourself. Thu may *eeiu to he an exceedingly trivial 
detail at tirat glance, but I have seen many a good 
musician make bad break* at the “turning*" just be¬ 
cause he had not made a study of doing it skillfully. 

It is, of course, preferable to have some one turn 
the music if he con do it correctly and skillfully; 
but too often the person who is asked to turn turns 
over two leave* at once; turus in the wrong place; 
or doe* not turn until too late, with disastrous re¬ 
sult* to the performance if the pianist does not know 
the music well enough to go on alone fur a few mea* 
ure* until the music is set straight. 

Every pianist who is obliged at time* to play ac¬ 
companiment* in concerted piece*, fur dramatic work, 
or even for solo work in public where it ho* to be 
done from music, should be prepared to turn hi* own 
music, so that he is not obliged to miss a single 
measure of the music. It is obvious that a singer or 
instrumental soloist iu a public concert cannot make 
a series of involuntary holds (as he is so often 
obliged to do, when accompanied by amateurs in 
draw ing room performances), until the pianist gets hi* 
music turned over. Nor can the action of a dramatic 
componition wait on the turning of the music. 

The ilr*t and most important thing for the pianist 
to do is to have the music in good shape for turning. 
He should turn up tho lower corners so that they can 
t* easily grasped, and he should also be careful to 
look alt through the music to see that consecutive 
page* follow each other, and that uouc of the leave* 
are lost. 

Many a bad break ha* been made by an accom¬ 
panist* coming to a jumping-off place in the music, 
where page 5 follow* page 3 or page 11 is next to 
pagw 7. Such break* are always disconcerting to the 
performer* and annoying to the audience, which is 
always slow to catch on to what the trouble really is. 

If the music has been brought to the concert room 
in a music roll, rolled as tight as a flfty-cent Roman 
candle, it must be unrolled again and again until all 
the kinks are out of it. and it wUI lie perfectly 
straight on the piano rack. If the music is of that 
tattered and torn variety which so many performers 
are fond ol carrying, it should be stuck together with 
pins and made as straight as possible before it is 
played. I once knew a professional accompanist who 
made a regular business of accompanying professional 
performer* of every description, who always carried 
a pocket repair kit, containing mucilage, paper, trans¬ 
parent tape, etc., with which to repair the much tat¬ 
tered accompaniment* which were brought to him. 
He said that he frequently got parts that were so had 
that they simply would not lie on the piano rack 
without a vast amount of patching up. 

The next and most important part of alt that claims 
our attention u that of keeping the music going with 
one hand while the other hand turns the page, and 
this is where good musical judgment and wide ex¬ 
perience stand* the performer in stead. It is clear 
that no invariable rule can he laid down as to just 
what shall be played and what left out Of course, 
if there happens to be rests in either hand just at the 
bottom of the page the matter is simple enough as 
the hand which is free does the turning. If. how- 
ever, both hand* are occupied with important parts 
it »# sometime* quite difficult to make the oassaee 
sound passably well with one hand. If an accom¬ 
paniment to the voice or another instrument is being 
played the accompanist shonld play the most impor¬ 
tant part of the accompaniment at the turning point, 
no matter in which hand it happen* to lie. leaving 
the other hand to turn. If the accompaniment at 
this point has the has* in one hand and the chord* 
or arpeggios in the other, he must manage to plav 
both the has* and the chords or arpeggio* with the 
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same hand, even if it is necessary to change or sim¬ 
plify the passage, at the same time preserving the 
characteristic harmony. 

If in an accompaniment to a voice or instrument 
the left hand should contain all the harmony and the 
right hand countcr-iuelodies the turning should be 
done with the right hand, the left hand playing the 
accompaniment meanwhile. There might be many 
exceptions to this rule, however, for in some cases 
the counter-melodies are of such importance in giving 
a passage its characteristic effect that to break their 
continuity even for a space of time sufficient to turn 
over would ruin the effect. 

In many cases a skillful musician can so combine 
the passages of the right and the left hands, leaving 
out a part of each, that the turning will be scarcely 
noticed. It is plain that there is room in doing this 
for musical talent and knowledge of the highest order. 




most important and characteristic parts in each hand 
and combine them for one hand as well as it could 
be done, w hile the turning was being done. Some of 
the test accompanists I have ever known would make 
it a point to always carefully examine the passages 
at tiie bottom of the pages which had to be turned, 
and mentally settle what they would do with each 
in the way of combining them, if possible, for one 
hand. Some of them are marvelously successful in 
this, and I have no doubt many of my readers have 
marveled at concerts where the accompanists turned 
their ow n music to see how neatly they got over the 
“turnings" without the slightest break's being no¬ 
ticed. It is akin to the same remarkable talent which 
some eminent musicians have of putting an orchestral 
score on the desk of their piano and playing a credit¬ 
able piano arrangement from it at sight. We can 
imagine nothing higher in the way of musical skill 
than this. The problem of the accompanist in ar- 
ranging the work of two hands for one hand at the 
“turnings” is much simpler than this, but at the 
same time calls for the exercise of great musical skill. 

1 he piano soloist should, of course, play from 
memory, but in case he is obliged to play from music 
from lack of sufficient preparation or other reason, 
he should try to have some experienced musician turn 
for him—one who can follow the music as he plays 
it, and turn at the proper time. If no one who can 
be trusted to turn properly is at hand, he should 
study the "turnings'’ so that he can turn for him¬ 
self, as nothing is more insufferable than to hear the 
continuity of a musical composition broken by con- 
tmu&l stoppages. 

Of course, the important point is to keep the con- 
mu.ty of the melody or subject unbroken while the 
turning is bemg done, consequently the hand which 
is playing the melody, whichever it is, must be kept 
at work while the other is turning. I n the ease of a 
musician of great talent he would combine the pas¬ 
sages of the nght and left hands so far as it would 
be possible to do so. woul<i 


c o-is rarely given a t 

even among fairly able musicians, while an 
..,ual!y make a dead stop at the turning daw 
at the music with both hands, turn over twe 
at once, turn back with splutter, and probat 
ith dropping the music on the floor 
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respect. A gentleman who once turtied for him a 
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of a full stave of the music ending the page, shovri"” 
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eight, or even ten measures of music beyond what 
his fingers were actually playing. 

In conclusion I would strongly advise pianists who 
have to stop to turn over their music, to practice the 
turnings on the “continuous performance” pl an a „j 
to teach their pupils to do it also. 


WHY WE ARE NOT MORE MUSICAL. 


At the recent public meeting of the National In¬ 
stitute of Arts and Letters, Horatio William Parker 
head of the musical department of Yale University 
spoke of the undeveloped state of musical composi’ 
tion in America. No art lias yielded so few products 
for the honor of this country as music. 

Mr. Parker thinks the musician is hampered by too 
many of the good things of this life, and that poverty 
in youthful artists is the most efficient aid toward 
stimulating the creative energy. 

It is certain that the luxurious atmosphere of this 
country is conducive to the money-making spirit more 
than to the artistic. Music, among Americans, is not 
usually regarded seriously. The women have taken 
it up extensively lately, but their interest in it is still 
too new and superficial to make an impression on the 
general condition. How many men are really in¬ 
terested in music? So few that they hardly count 

It is not for lack of natural taste for music that 
this indifference exists, for every human being seems 
to feel naturally attracted toward it. To the un¬ 
tutored, musically uncultivated mind, the higher forms 
of music are not sympathetic because they are unin¬ 
telligible, but every person lias some sort of a singing 
voice and has at some time in his life tried to sing, 
indicating a natural fondness for melody. But when 
a natural taste is not fostered it is inevitably and 
entirely crowded out by the many other interests that 
make up life. 

The average American man is so absorbed in busi¬ 
ness and making money that he has little time for 
the cultivation of the arts. It is this striving after 
wealth that casts its shadow upon the musician as 
well as the businessman. It would be difficult to 
find a musician here hard at work in an attic, caring 
nothing for the comforts of life, and feeling happy 
in his work. 

In Europe the artist is usually more ideal. He does 
not lose a bit of prestige by living modestly. He is 
honored for his abilities, and that atones for the 
economical life which he is forced to live. He feels 
that his work is appreciated, and that means more to 
him than good living. His surroundings are a con¬ 
stant incentive; his efforts are sympathetically re¬ 
ceived, hut never credited with more credit than 
they deserve. 

To make a musician of their son does not tempt 
American parents. They do not see wealth and posi¬ 
tion associated with that profession, unless, indeed, 
it be in the case of a great virtuoso or singer. In the 
few cases where young men receive a musical educa¬ 
tion, they pursue it with the idea of gaining great 
skill as executants. They spend hours upon hours at 
their instruments, paying little attention to the music 
in its deepest sense, content to use the compositions 
that have been given them without a thought of how 
they were created. 

If they would devote half the time they give to 
the mechanical work to solid study of harmony and 
the various branches of study connected with com¬ 
position, they could at least make attempts at new 
creations. Very much of the work they produced 
might be worthless, but where there is effort there is 
usually some result. 

All American musicians of both sexes would profit 
mnch if they paused to contemplate in a compre¬ 
hensive way the present position of musicians in 
this country. For those imbued with the commercial 
instinct, as well as for those in whom the ideal is 
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most, there WO uld be much profit in this survey. 
■Xy would then see that, with one or two exceptions, 
the strivings of American musicians have accomplished 

i;tf|p How many American pianists, violinists, 

very inuc. i 

iin g Cr s have risen above mediocrity? 

° may be said that lack of encouragement on the 
, t of a public disposed to undervalue the home 
product in art is in some degree responsible for this, 
hut nevertheless, no reasonable person can doubt that 
the really great artist would find appreciation in spite 
uf such prejudice. 

\t all events, there are hundreds upon hundreds of 
musicians of both sexes who have devoted talent, 
money, time, nnd much labor to acquiring proficiency 
in’ various instruments with only indifferent success. 
Many young men, who dreamed of becoming virtuosos, 
are glad to earn their living by playing in orchestras, 
and will never have as much money ahead of them 
as was devoted to their education. 

Where so many compete, and so few succeed, there 
is not much to be sought by the person of wise head. 
Hut composition is an almost untrodden field in 
America, and if as serious attention were devoted to 
this, the highest form of music, as has been given to 
the lesser branches of the art, there is every reason to 
lielieve that the talent undoubtedly possessed by 
native musicians would accomplish something more 
to the honor of the art in this country than has yet 
been achieved, and even pecuniary reward would prob¬ 
ably not be lacking. 

Possibly, too, the new note in music which the 
w arid has been awaiting since Wagner died might 
then be struck in this country.— L. D., in “New York 
Journal.” 


ADVICE TO THE STUDENT OF HARMONY. 1 


BY PERCY GOETSCHIUS, MB’S. DOC. 


Perception of Tone-relations Through 
the Eye. 

Every teacher of harmony knows—and doubtless 
the majority of advanced students have also discov¬ 
ered—how difficult, how nearly impossible, it is to 
achieve positive results and derive real practical bene¬ 
fit from the study of harmony, before the pupil has 
learned to “hear with his eyes”; that is, has acquired 
the faculty of perceiving the effect of the tones on 
the page before him, and their relations and move¬ 
ments, without the necessity of first playing them 
upon the pianoforte. So obvious is the impediment 
which such a lack of subjective tone-perception inter¬ 
poses, and the inadequacy and awkwardness of the 
appeal to the key-board is so thoroughly appreciated 
by the unfortunate “tone-blind” pupils, that it may 
be seriously questioned whether any progress in har¬ 
monic knowledge is possible before this faculty has 
been acquired; whether subjective tone-perception 
(call it “sight-reading,” “hearing with the eyes,” or 
what you will) be not the first and most vital condi¬ 
tion of successful harmonic study. My experience has 
forced the belief upon me that this is the case; and 
that the efforts of both student and teacher should be 
concentrated from the very start upon the acquire¬ 
ment and development of this faculty. Without it, 
t t pupil ig working, literally, in the dark, with the 
prospect of even less than the ordinary fisherman’s 
Uc , without it, aU his mental labor is purely arith¬ 
metical calculation, as far from real musical thought 
aa the clicking of a typewriter is from vital speech. 

iL evei 7 P a g e of music is open to him. 
fa t ** aS ^ solne m is trust of its value is the 
ac Indies in harmony may be prosecuted, and 
-en enough are, with a degree of apparent success. 
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finitely, which this dependence creates and abets,— 
such tone-blind pupils are constantly mistaking the 
symbol for the thing itself; constantly confounding 
letters with tones and intervals with tone-relations; 
constantly, and with increasing tenacity of habit, 
t unking of music as spots upon the page arranged in 
a kind of geometric relation to each other, instead of 
perceiving them as living sounds, and detecting a real 
and impressive musical meaning behind the array of 
signs and characters which mean nothing, truly, but 
ink-spots, unless their vital equivalents have been 
grasped and held. 

It is somewhat curious that the ability to realize 
the effect (location and relations) of a group of tones, 
w ithout the aid of the external ear, should be so rare, 
and, usually, so difficult to acquire. And it would 
be hard to frame a reasonable excuse for its lack, 
that did not inculpate those intrusted with the early 
musical training of the prospective musical artist. 
Does anyone who has learned to read look blankly 
upon a printed or written word, as a mere combina¬ 
tion of letter-characters, whose meaning he cannot 
grasp until it has been spokenl Does not every reader 
perceive the full meaning, not only of one word, but 
of a whole sentence, the moment his eye has scanned 
it, without first having to read it aloud? It apjiears 
safe to conclude that if the child were taught to “read 
music” as early, as rationally, and as thoroughly as 
all are taught to read books, he must, as a matter 
of course, comprehend the musical effect and signifi¬ 
cance, not only of one chord, hut of the entire phrase, 
by simply scanning it as readily as we absorb the 
meaning of a printed word or sentence in the mother- 
tongue without the aid of the ear? 


It must be admitted that there is one very im¬ 
portant difference between the task of reading music 
and reading a printed sentence with the eye alone, 
namely: the reader of a book traces but one line at 
a time, whereas the music reader must scan three or 
four (often more), lines, or voices, simultaneously, and 
determine their collective meaning. To be sure, the 
musical lines constitute together one unit of mean¬ 
ing, and not an unintelligible jumble such as would 
result from hearing, or trying to hear, as many sen¬ 
tences of words together. But the chief difficulty of 
reading a musical phrase with the eye rests in this 
circumstance, no doubt. It is a rare occurrence, in my 
practice, to find that a pupil cannot grasp the effect 
of a single part,—the given melody alone, for instance; 
while even the more skillful readers of this ilk betray 
often great difficulty in perceiving the collective effect 
of two associated parts, and confess their entire in¬ 
ability to hear three or more. 

To such, and to the student of harmony in general, 
I would offer the following advice: 

First of all, do not yield to the impression that you 
cannot learn to “hear with your eyes.” If you can 
recaU, mentally, the sound of any written word, the 
sound of any voice you have recently heard, any 
sound in nature with which you are familiar (as of 
course you can) then you can surely recall and per¬ 
ceive mentally the effect of a tone which the written 
note symbolizes. If you claim you cannot, you are 
either yielding to natural and pardonable self-decep¬ 
tion, or you really do not know “one note from an¬ 
other” and never will. If the latter be manifestly 
true, give up the study of music. If, however, you 
can hear the least musical effect when reminded of it 
by a musical character, then you shall in time hear 
everything,—if you will make the necessary mental 
effort. When you say, I cannot, I am tempted to re¬ 
join. you are mistaken—you will not! 

The endeavor thus to conceive the relation of one 
tone to another from the written notes may call forth, 
at first an almost superhuman effort of mental con¬ 
centration. Begin with a task that is perfectly easy 
and vou mav escape the need of such severe effort 
altogether; take two notes in succession, the first 
two°of vour given melody. Strike the first one on the 
pianoforte, and then listen for the next If you cannot 
really cannot, find its location, with all your mental 
might (be careful how you acknowledge yourself thus 
utterly routed!), then strike it; play the two in their 


succession,—and then gaze upon the notes and recol¬ 
lect how they sounded; let your memory thus aid 
you, for several seconds. Proceed in the same manner 
from tone to tone throughout the melody. After 
reaching its end, see if you can recall it, from the be¬ 
ginning, without playing it. If not, try again, and 
again; take, the second time, three or four successive 
tones at once. 

Do not make this experiment with any melody that 
changes the key; take only such as remain in the 
same key throughout. For the mariner’s compass of 
the music reader is the natural scale; from this all 
his mental bearings must be taken; 1 have yet to 
encounter a "musical” student who could not recall 
the effect of the major scale, ascending and descend¬ 
ing. The first efforts should be directed to dissecting 
this scale, until you are able to recall the location of 
each separate scale-step, after the key-note has been 
given. Adopt this standard, and no other, in your 
first essays to hear tones with your eyes; then, know¬ 
ing which step you are to hear,—the key-note always 
being given,—why should you not be able to hear it? 

Do not undertake to hear more than one voice 
(part) at a time. After mentally reading the soprano 
of your earliest exercises in 4-pnrt writing, try to hear 
the bass alone, then the alto alone, and finally the 
tenor. 

When you feel ready to begin the mental associa¬ 
tion of written voices, take soprano and alto together. 
About this much might be said; from many possible 
methods of procedure individual pupils will find it 
wise to discover and adopt that which best suits their 
special habit of mental concentration. One way is to 
regard the two simultaneous tones (on each beat) as 
successive; first locate the soprano tone, and then 
imagine the effect of the alto tone below it; if they are 
quarter-notes, sing them (mentally) as two success¬ 
ive eighth-notes; then draw them together and hear 
them as one sound. Another way is: after grasping 
the first beat of alto and soprano together, try to con¬ 
ceive and follow the movement of each. For instance, 
if the first heat be J and the next JJ, endeavor to 
trace the course of E up into G, and of C down into 
B; this is the best method, the only true one. Again, 
if it be at first impossible to form the mental concept, 
play the intervals successively, and identify your 
lingering memory of how they sounded with the notes 
that represent them. 

After succeeding with these two voices, try to hear 
soprano and bass; then other pairs. In time, it will 
be possible to hear three, and then all four. This is 
certain. It depends solely upon the quality and per¬ 
sistence of mental concentration. I repeat, if you do 
not learn thus to hear with your eyes, it is solely be¬ 
cause you will not. 

Let every effort be guided by your concept of the 
natural major scale, during the first studies, which 
must be confined to major. And use the key-board in 
the manner suggested, if absolutely necessary,—for 
awhile. 

Not until considerable (almost absolute) proficiency 
has been achieved in reading major melodies and 
phrases may such in minor be taken up,—one voice 
at a time. Here, again, acquire an absolutely clear 
concept of the minor scale, and make all mental cal¬ 
culations from that concept. 

After this, melodies with modulations, and with 
embellishing tones, will be found more easily conquer¬ 
able. 

Upon two things great stress must be laid: 1. Abso¬ 
lute silence must prevail where harmony exercises are 
being written: only then is the mental perception of 
the tones possible. 2. Never write a note without 
hearing the tone for which it stands; do not, under 
any temptation, pen a new note without having heard 
the preceding one; this should not be difficult, for 
only one note at a time can he written. 


Said a teacher, “ This pupil is as hard as flint ; you 
can not get any fire into her playing.” This may be 
your fault, dear teacher. May be there is no fine steel 
in your own makeup, or perhaps yon are only soft iron, 
unfit to draw fire from a flint. 
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THE ETUDE 



Edited by FANNY MORRIS SMITH. 


Mrs. Clara Murray, the 
HARPISTS IN well-known harpist, is very 

DEMAND. enthusiastic over the ever- 

inereasing popularity of the 
harp. Not only has she had great success this winter 
in concert work, having played in Cincinnati, Memphis, 
Omaha, St Paul, and other cities, but several of her 
pupils have also held excellent positions this season. 
Among them, Mr. Waifried Singer has just returned 
from a successful tour with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, Mr. Rossnbecker, director. At present, 
owing to the illness of Mr. Edmund Scbuccker, harpist 
of the Chicago Orchestra under Theodore Thomas, Mr. 
Singer has been engaged to substitute for him. Miss 
Wilhelmina Lowe is harpist for the St. Louis Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra, Miss Atwood is with the Boston 
ladies’ Symphony Orchestra, and Miss Alice Genevieve 
Smith is soloist with a company under the management 
of a prominent bureau. 

• • • 

“What do you think of 
HAVE THE RICH A my giving music lessons?” 
RIGHT TO WORK? asked Mary, of her family, 
assembled at breakfast. 

‘I don t think of it; I am able to support my 
family. It would injure my credit in business,” re 
plied her father. 

“No, indeed!” said her mother. “We’ve never 
come down in the world so much that the women in 
the family have had to go to work. It's not to be 
thought of. It would injure your social prestige.” 

-Vary looked disappointed and dropped her eyes. 
After a moment’s silence she spoke again in a different 
tone. “I shall have to have a new dress; can you 
let me have the money, to-day. Papa?" 

“I m afraid I can’t, my child. Your wardrobe is 
very expensive. You must learn to be satisfied with 
looking respectable, my means are limited, you know." 

"But I don't look respectable. That’s the difficulty,” 
said Mary. “That’s why I want to give music lessons. 
The money I could earn would buy all these extra 
things that I need, and hate so to ask for. I love to 
teach: I am not satisfied to just go on self-denying, 
when, by working, I could earn what I long for’ and 
feel that I am useful in the world, too.” 

“tV omen have no call to be useful in the world,” 
said her father. “Their sphere is the home. Why 
don't you help your mother in the house? Two serv¬ 
ants are more than I can afford; dismiss one and 
seek to fulfill the duties of womanhood.” 

••Do you wish me to wait on the table and wash 
the front windows?” asked Mary. 

“No, don’t be foolish; of course not. I wish you 
would make cake; and weigh the meat The butcher 
robs us. And such things.” 

“The maid doesn’t make cake; but she does wait 
on table and wash window,. I atn not fit for her 
work, you see. Will you pay me as much for weigh¬ 
ing the meat and making cake as I could earn by six 
music pupils at a dollar each?” asked Mary. 

“If I haven’t money to give you when you ask for 
it I certainly shall not throw it away on such an un¬ 
businesslike arrangement. Your mother pays two 
dollars and a half, and Grace works all day, I don’t 
ask you to do that I’ll give you a dollar a week.” 

“I could better afford to buy off my time at two 
and a half and pocket the difference,” said Mary. 
“Fifty dollars a year would not pay for all my dress 


I need a new hat, and shoes, and neckties, and more 
music lessons for myself, besides. And that is why,” 
continued Mary, with heightened color, “I did not 
say anything about giving music lessons till I found I 
could. I have the tuitions of my first quarter’s lessons 
in my pocket this minute, enough to buy all the 
things I spoke about.” 

“Are those pupils going to take any more lessons?” 
asked Mary’s father, in a tone between chagrin and 
anxiety. 

‘Yes; they are all satisfied, and I am promised 
two others.” 

“In that case, as you did not ask my advice in the 
first place, I have nothing to say,” said Mary’s father. 
“You’ll regret it, though.” 

“I wish you had had more regard for our feelings,” 
said her mother. “But now your father has left the 
room I will say that I couldn’t sec where you were 
going to get your spring suit, and, as it is, you can 
have what you please.” 


Mary’s determination caused a good deal of com¬ 
ment at the music club of which she was a shining 
light. 

“Have you heard that M*ry is giving music les¬ 
sons!’’ asked the secretary of the president. 

“What a shame,” said the president. “What right 
lias a girl with a father able to support her to take 
the bread out of the mouth of those that are obliged 
to depend on their own exertions!” 

T don’t see how she can reconcile it with her con¬ 
science,” remarked the secretary. “There is the case 
of Marta Benson, in Bozrah. She studied in Boston 
and made herself very competent indeed, and then 
just because she was tired of being idle and wanted 
something to do she supplanted Miss Pettibone, who 
had a mother to support and till then had had all the 
teaching Of course, Maria was a better teacher than 
Alt™ Jett,bone; but I thought she was much to 
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was tired of farming it; and now Miss Pettibone has 
done so well he couldn’t get it away from her- and 
it’s a case of women’s occupying positions that ought 
to be given to men. He’s joined the Populists be¬ 
cause he’s mad.” 

“I can’t understand how the fact that Si. Kratz 
raised seventy bushels of potatoes and five tons of 
hay has impoverished the community. As I see it 
the town of Bozrah is seventy bushels of potatoes 
better off than it would have been if Maria had not 
gone into music teaching.” 

‘You always were very queer, Matilda,” said the 
president to the treasurer, candidly. Then the treas¬ 
urer gathered up her papers, and prepared to leive 
the room and the president and the secretary to them¬ 
selves. She turned at the door, however. “There are 
two points of view to consider,” said she, with her 
hand on the knob; “in the first place, it is the birth¬ 
right of everyone, w oman or man, to seek life, liberty, 
and happiness. But work is the only way to obtain 
any of the three. No one has a right to debar May 
and Maria from the work they need for their well 
being. The circumstance that they have a present 
assurance of support is no more a reason for shutting 
them out of activity than it would be Mary’s brother 
or Maria’s cousin, who are in exactly the same cir¬ 
cumstances. They need the work for their characters; 
and the world needs the kind of work their characters 
make them do. Miss Pettibone’s support does not 
come into their problem at all. Miss Pettibone’s sup¬ 
port is her own problem, not Maria’s. I understood 
that Mary’s father offered to dismiss the second girl 
and let her do the housework. But why should Grace 
be turned out of her place so that Mary should work 
any more than Miss Pettibone? She ha 3 fewer re¬ 
sources than Miss Pettibone, and equal need for earn¬ 
ing. 

‘The other point is that when women with means 
don’t work; or, if working, do not use their powers 
to the best advantage, the world is impoverished by 
the loss of their labor. Suppose five people were on 
a desert island and only four of them worked to pro¬ 
cure the necessities of life. Is it not dear that 20 
per cent, of the earnings of the four workers would 
be absorbed without return ? The actual situations 
of life are more complex, but the idler is just as 
great a tax on the community as in the more primi¬ 
tive condition cited. 

The entrance of women into music with sufficient 
capital to prosecute their profession to advantage is 
the best thing that could happen. No profession can 
thrive without capital. Music is not like a city wood- 
yard, where applicants show their willingness to work 
before receiving their dole. It is a profession and an 
art; and the more favorable the conditions under 
which it is prosecuted, the better for art and for the 
community. Society grows rich by industry, not by 
abstinence from industry.” 

The treasurer closed the door and left the ladies, 
who had heard her with respect, because, she, being 
a businesswoman herself, wore a certain suggestion 
of the aureole of masculine prerogative. But when 
she w as fairly out of earshot they returned to the ease 
of Mary and Maria. “There’s nothing to prevent their 
going into the profession of music if they wish,” said 
the president; “but I can tell them one thing: they 
will not marry as well. They are nice girls and 
promise to develop into superior women. There s 
nothing the average young man is so much afraid to 
undertake as a superior woman, who has shown a 
liking for independence, and they’ll find it out.” 

I think there’s something in what Matilda said, 
though,” said the secretary. “I can’t see why the fact 
that Si. Kratz joined the Populists reflects on Maria. 

Yell, my husband says it does,” responded the 
president, with an air of conviction. “You see, Si. has 
always voted the straight ticket, and every vote 
counts where there are so many more women than 
men, like Bozrah. I did say that about Si.’s raising 
potatoes where Maria couldn’t, myself. But he said 
didn t know anything about political economy.” 
“What is political economy?” asked the secretary, 
w ith a slight hardness in her voice. 
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“Economy is getting along with half you need, and 
rtical economy is making womankind do it, I guess. 
P 0 ' , rate> m y husband said Maria and Miss Petti- 

intruded because they were only women, 
women don’t count. I shouldn’t wonder if Si. 
got Miss Pettibone out.” 

6 The eyes of the two women met, and their mouths 
. w Rightly at the corners, but neither made any 
■oniment. They didn’t count either. The president 
now gathered up her possessions, and in her turn de¬ 
parted, leaving the secretary alone. 

“Don’t count!” said the secretary, who was un¬ 
married, to herself; “and he is a nice man, too, quite 
a3 nice ’as I thought he was a long time ago. Well; 
no man has a right to say that to my face. I hope 
Mary and Maria will make a success of it, even if 
thev don’t count for as much as a turn coat like Si. 


The selection of officers 
PARLIAMENTARY for a permanent society 

PROCEDURE. should be most carefully 

made among those members 
who are best fitted for such positions. 

The president should be a person with good judg¬ 
ment; one who is able, first, to rule her own spirit, 
always courteous; firm, but tactful; with good voice, 
and having a knowledge of parliamentary law. 

The recording secretary should be one who thinks 
quickly, is a good reader, and a legible writer. The 
minutes of the meetings, which the recording secre¬ 
tary takes, are the historical records of the society 
and should be absolutely correct, not such minutes 
as were presented by one recording secretary of a 
club who said: “I made them up at home as best I 
could from what I remembered of the motions, as I 
couldn’t write fast enough to keep up with the busi¬ 
ness at the meeting.” They should always be read 
the first thing at the following meeting after they 
are taken, in order that omissions may be supplied, 
and corrections made. While the minutes of a society 
are sacred and not to be tampered with, they are not 
as sacred as one member of a club supposed. When 
corrections were made at the next meeting, which 
changed them a little, she expressed great surprise and 
said: “Why, I thought that minutes could never be 
changed.” They should not be copied into the secre¬ 
tary s book until corrected and approved. 

Should any disputed question arise when the min¬ 
utes could be used as testimony, they would be re¬ 
ceived in the law courts as such. 

If the society is one that requires initiation fees 
and annual dues, then it must have a treasurer in 
shose care this money can be placed. The one 
selected for this office, if not a mathematical genius, 
should have at least an interest in mathematics, and 
jhen her task will be an easy one. No person like 
ckenss Dora who said: “My figures won’t add 
U P or approaching such lack of ability—should be 
^ osen for this office. The treasurer’s books should 
ept in such an orderly manner that a monthly 
ceport can be given if called for, and an audited an- 
B ia. report at the close of the year should be required, 
e constitution should, and usually does provide 
ut shall be the method of election, also how the 
,/ ma • s * la ^ be prepared. In some cases a 

• ? 1 " t0rma ' ballot is sent to every voting member, 
candid C6S ^ Panted on it. The names of 
Jre k 8 * or ea °b one are written in, and these 
auttre c ' lairnian of the nominating com- 

^ ’ ° r to inspectors, as outlined in the constitu- 

B P Th ° m t ^ lcse re i- urns the formal ballot is made 
T ote f * ^ W ° names having the highest number of 
aoc j e ^ 0r eac h office are presented for the vote of the 

aannai' 11 ' * n ^ orma i ballot may be taken at the 
choice , me * t ' n ”’ by each voting member writing her 
iccted ,° r °® cers on s Eps of paper. These being col- 
them e ^ tellers, the formal ballot is made from 
iair wa^V’ ^ the other method. This is a very 
100 much •** * 3 ^idom followed, as it consumes 

time at so important a meeting. In the 
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f , memoers in this way nominate 

fnends that they would like to see honored by such 
positions, but who may be entirely unfitted to fill 
them Others, having no special preference, follow 
their lead with what proves to be a disastrous result 
sometimes. The president or chairman has no ap- 
pointmg power by virtue of her office. Only such as 
may be given her by the assembly in the constitution, 
or by vote in the meeting. 

In some clubs their constitution provides that the 
chairmen of all standing committees shall be ap¬ 
pointed by the president. 

If any officer is absent from a meeting she cannot 
provide another to take her place. The assembly 
alone has this right. If the president is absent, the 
vice-president presides; if both are away, the record¬ 
ing secretary takes the chair, calls the meeting to 
order, and announces, the first business to be the nomi¬ 
nations for a chairman pro tem., and the chairman 
thus elected presides. 


Recently on entering a club meeting and noticing 
another member in the place of the recording secre° 
tary, who was absent, as the meeting had not been 
called to order, the question was asked what it meant? 
The president replied that in the absence of the secre¬ 
tary she had appointed another. 

As this club had voted to adopt parliamentary 
methods, the error had to be corrected by the proper 
method of nomination and election. 

And so the incorrect methods are giving place to 
the better parliamentary way —Mrs. Theodore F. 
Seward. 


Music is seldom used as 
PHIL AN THROPIC a means of moral develop- 

WORK OF ment; but, as the meaning 

FEDERATED CLUBS, of the music life is grasped 
in its fullest and broadest 
sense, this phase is developed in ail its beauty, and 
one result is the philanthropic work accomplished. 

At the biennial meeting held in St. Louis last May, 
during the discussion of club methods, a brief account 
was given of this work as organized by the Morning 
Musical, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, in 1896. 

Many delegates made special inquiries, and the re¬ 
sult was the adoption of this phase of work by some 
of the federated clubs. 

No club has worked in this line more effectively or 
systematically than has the Union Musical Club of 
St. Louis for several years. Its work is on the broad 
lines which can be followed by a prosperous club in 
a large city, as will be gathered by the following re¬ 
port from its president, Mrs. Philip N. Moore: 

“For several years this club has given twelve Sun¬ 
day concerts to the Self-culture Clubs and their 
friends on the North and South sides, among a class 
of people where the predominating religion is Roman 
Catholic—or where there is possibly no religion at all 
—and every effort must be made to be non-sectarian. 
Their interest and appreciation have, however, been 
always for the best music, and often for the deeply 
sacred music. 

“When the suggestion was made by one of our 
members that we take them away from their sur¬ 
roundings, in order to give one organ concert, which 
must be given in a church, it was received by those 
in authority very doubtfully, but was finally left to 
the vote of the members themselves. When told of 
the possible plan, and that, since the organ could not 
be brought to us, we must go where the organ was, 
also that there would be vocal and string numbers, 
the enthusiasm was decided, and the vote for it 
unanimous. 

“Some of the finest performers of the club assist 
at these concerts, as well as professionals, who are 
not members. 

“Last year the Quintette Club, consisting of four 
strings and piano, gave their services to the Union 
Musical Club for this purpose, and Memorial Ha’l 
was filled with a thoroughly appreciative audience. 

“The club has usually been a subscriber to the 


guarantee fund of the Choral-Symphony Society; but 
decided this year to take a large number of tickets 
instead, and give them to those who could not afford 
to subscribe. Names are kept strictly within the 
limits of the Executive Committee. 

“The Teachers’ Study Class is one of the most in¬ 
teresting features of the club. Pupils of marked 
ability had often been mentioned, but there seemed 
no way to reach them. Finally the teachers of the 
club banded themselves together and each promised 
to take one pupil, first upon trial, and then for a 
certain length of time. Ability and willingness to 
work were the only remuneration necessary. Failure 
to work removed them from the class. All such pupils 
were required to attend the Active Members’ Concerts, 
which are largely educational, and were invited to 
many of the regular club concerts, when something 
helpful was given in a special line.” 


To show that this work need not be confined to 
large cities, the following detailed account of the 
work of the Morning Musical of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
is given, with the hope that it may be suggestive to 
those clubs that may wish to extend their work into 
this line. Any one willing to work under the name 
of the Morning Musical was given this privilege: 

“Each worker received a copy of the printed out¬ 
line, which gave the names of the workers, the dates, 
the institutions, and people to be visited. The church 
choirs gave Sunday afternoon programs at hospitals, 
music boxes were sent to public institutions and 
invalids confined to their homes, and stringed instru¬ 
ments and singers to places devoid of the semblance 
of music. 

‘This committee arranged the musical programs 
for the public meeting of the Associated Charities, 
and found many reasons for its existence. 

“We hope that other clubs will let us know what 
is being done in this way, thereby receiving mutual 
profit from our experience.” 


Already the federation 
FEDERATION NEWS interest is turning to Clevc- 
ITEMS. land, where will be held the 

next biennial meeting one 
year from this coming spring. 

The federation wrill be the guest of the famous Fort¬ 
nightly Club, of which Mrs. J. H. Webster, first vice- 
president and member of the executive committee of 
the N. F. M. C., is president. 

Mrs. Charles Farnsworth, librarian, who has been 
spending the winter in Los Angeles, Cal., has returned 
to her home in Boulder, Col. 

Members of the federation desiring programs and 
year-books of federated clubs will, upon application, 
receive them from Mrs. Farnsworth, who is distribut¬ 
ing them widely. 

The Redlands “Spinet” is doing fine work under 
Miss Cartledge, as president. Among their artist 
recitals are numbered the Heinrichs and the Spielings. 

There is strong evidence of the organization of a 
club at Riverside. 

Interest in the work of the federation is growing 
very surely in the Eastern section, as interested and 
inquiring letters testify. 


Mme. Lilli Lehmann has given some excellent ad¬ 
vice on the operatic career: “I most strongly disap¬ 
prove of girls who are studying going into the chorus 
and making their first appearance in that way to get 
used to the stage; for, in addition to their proper 
studies, they have to attend rehearsals all the morn¬ 
ing and are liable to strain their voices by singing at 
them and at the performance in the evening. Young 
girl3 need more repose than such a life is capable of 
giving. Begin in small parts is my advice and do not 
begin too early. A girl may commence her serious 
work at eighteen, but she will need five or six years 
good study afterward. Five-and-twenty is by no 
means too late for a woman to begin singing parts of 
moderate importance, and from thirty to thirty-two 
is time enough for dramatic parts.” 
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Edited by EVERETT E. TRUETTE. 


THE I'LAY'INU OF 
HYMNS. 


Last month wo consid¬ 
ered the ''announeeinent” of 
the tune—the selection of 
stops, etc., for playing the 
tune before the congregation sings it, and we now give 
our attention to 

AtCOMfA.SVI.VO TUB CONGREGATION. 

in accompanying congregational hymns three things 
are expected from the organ, viz.: the melody, the 
rhythm, and a proper support for the singing, if 
the organist will give special attention to these three 
points he will seldom have poor congregational sing¬ 
ing. 

Some congregations contain a large number of good 
singers, and good congregational singing is thug in¬ 
sured, even without the organ for assistance; but 
with the average congregation the organist can 
greatly strengthen the singing by a judicious method 
of accompaniment. In most cuses the tune should 
be played as printed, in four parts, with the bass 
played by the pedal. It is better to play the bass 
part as printed, rather than to destroy the progression 
of that part by trying to play it all in the lower 
octave of the pedal key-board. The basses can follow 
their part easier, if it is played as they sing it, than 
if their part in the accompauiment progresses upward 
as they sing downward, and rice rersd. 

Killing in the chords with the left hand mny occa 
siouaily be effective, but it is generally detrimental to 
Uie good effect of the accompaniment. Without a 
good knowledge of harmony, this "doubling up” of 
the parts will cause many bad progressions and not 
a few dischorda, beside destroying the clearness of ttie 
accompaniment. If the open diapason, the flutes, and 
string toned stops together are not strong enough to 
support the congregation, it is better to add the octave 
(still playing in four parts), for, while this stop may 
be said to double the diapason, it does so evenly and 
will not destroy clearness. Adding the oboe, with 
the swell open, increases the “carrying power” of the 
accompaniment better than the “doubling up” process 
previously mentioned. 

“YVhat shaU I do," you ask, “when all the stops 
in my organ, except twelfth, fifteenth, and trumpet, 
fail to give sufficient support for the congregation?” 

I should prefer to add the twelfth and fifteenth rather 
than to produce a “muddy” effect by indiscriminately 
doubting the parts with the left hand. Let me re¬ 
peat that a knowledge of harmony will enable the 
organist to double some of the parts in the left hand 
with good effect, but playing five notes with each 
hand for every chord of the tune is not agreeable to 
musical ears. 

With regard to the melody of the tune, it has 
always seemed to me that it should be played as 
distinctly as possible; that every repeated note 
should be repeated distinctly, that the phrasing of 
the hymn should be observed, but. with these e.xccp 
tious, that the melody should be played legato. I 
do not think it necessary to play the melody in 
octaves, except when the congregation is unusually 
large and the natural enthusiasm for some stirring 
hymn would call for it, but one must remember that 
two-thirds of the congregation are not sufficiently 
musical to sing a melody alone, and they naturally 
depend on what they hear from the organ. 

Now, about the rhythm of the tune. If the or¬ 
ganist ties all the notes of the tune in all four parts 
that he possibly can and plays soprano and 


strictly legato, the rhythm of most tunes could not 
be discovered. On the other hand, it is not necessary 
to adopt the custom of “piano-organists,” who detach 
every note of every chord, as they would on the piano, 
and play only an occasional pedal with the left foot 
while they maintain their equilibrium by keeping the 
right foot always on the swell pedal. If the melody 
is played distinctly and the pedal is played legato, 
except where there are repeated notes which should 
be repeated at least with the primary accents, the alto 
and tenor parts can be more or less tied and the 
rhythm will be distinct. Tying the inner parts will 
prevent “ehoppiness,” and playing the soprano and 
bass parts distinctly will emphasize the rhythm. The 
deep heavy notes of the pedal emphasize the rhythm 
as well as give a foundation to the harmony, but 
they should be played strictly legato except in the 
ease of repeated notes. It is not necessary nor ad¬ 
visable to repeat the short notes of the bass part, but 
the accents, especially the first of every measure, 
should be repeated. To illustrate the foregoing look 
at the following tune: 
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gregational singing. If the hymn is of a quiet cl 
acter, one can use the flutes and string-toned t!' 
of the great and swell, possibly with the oboe. * T 
other good combination is the flutes of the ° 
coupled to full swell with swell closed. 

With small organs the organist will be limited ' 
two or three combinations; but, with large o ° 
there are various combinations which can be u.- 
Organs vary so much in their specification and voirim, 
that it will be of little service to enumerate here tfe 
possible combinations of a large organ. 

This short series of suggestions on hymn-playim, 
will be concluded next month by a few ^ 

relative to interludes.— Everett E. Truette. 

The one point which dif- 
THE ORGAN LACKS ferentiates the onran from 
AUDIBLE ACCENT. all other instruments is that 
it has no accent, no power 
of emphasis. Its tone is dead. True, it can be swelled 
and diminished, but its swell is not like the crescendo 
of a chorus or orchestra, a gradual increase of con¬ 
certed personal energy, with a human heart beating 
harder and harder behind every successive note- it 
is like the growing roar of the approaching storm, 
an inconsistent force, irresistible if you will, but whollr 
impersonal. Yet the swell, much as it is prized and 
outrageously abused by modern organists, is an item 
of comparatively small importance in the organ. The 
prime characteristic of the instrument is its perfectly 
even, sustained, and impersonal tone. It is Bachs 
complete sympathy with this quality of the instrument 
that makes his organ works so unique. Some of his 
greater organ pieces have been arranged for orchestra: 
the “Passacaglia,” in C-minor, and the “Toccata,” in F. 
These arrangements have been much admired, bat 
they seem to me very horrible. It is claimed that 
they give greater variety in tone-color; so they do, 
and this is one reason why I object to them. This 
variety seems weak and trivial where it is not needed. 

Y et my greatest objection to these transcriptions is, 
after all, that the orchestra cannot play them without 
accent, without a certain human inflection. The 
phrase no longer rolls out in one continuous breath; 
it is chopped up into rhythmical divisions which give 
it the triviality of human utterance, where it should 
ring out like a force of Nature made vocal. Tbi 3 suc¬ 
cession of pigmy blows is no substitute for the steady, 
irresistible push of organ tone .—William Foster Ap- 
thorp (“Musicians and Music Lovers”). 

* * * 

There arc no finger exer- 
FINGER EXERCISES cises so beneficial to an or- 
FOR ORGANISTS. ganist as those of Kullak in 
his “The Art of Touch,” and 
it is doubtful if Kullak could have devised any exer¬ 
cises which would have suited the needs of organists 
better than these, if, he had been an organist himself 
and had been thinking only of organists. 

These exercises, which should always be practiced 
on the piano, consist of figurings for the hand, thus: 

1 234 5, 1 24 5 3. 1J2_3 4 5. 

1 35 24, 1J5 2 J, 5 1 J 4 f. 

Those fingers represented fcy numerals tehich are 
underlined are held down (without having struck the 
keys to produce any tone) and the other figures indi¬ 
cate which fingers are to be played. In the first illus¬ 
tration fingers 1, 2, 3, and 4 arc held down on any 
four contiguous keys and the fifth finger should strike 
tne key any given number of times, say ten, for ex¬ 
ample. Likewise, in the second illustration the third 
finger should strike the key ten times. In the third 
illustration the fourth and fifth fingers should strike 
the keys alternately ten times. The same with the 
fourth illustration. In the fifth illustration the first 
and fifth fingers are held down and the second finger 
alternates with third and fourth struck together, and 
so on. 

It will be readily seen that these exercises expose 
every weakness of the fingers which is of the nature 
of holding down one finger and striking another, and 
each organist can pick out those combinations which 
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the most troublesome, carrying them in the vest 
■ et or pocket-book, and practice them every time 
f^haa five minutes to spare. 

An octavo edition of these exercises, edited by Otto 
Bendix and published by the New England Conserva¬ 
tory (*5 cents is tlie P™ e ) should l,e in t,ie possession 
of every advancing organist. 


Probably no one but the 
MORE ORGAN ehurc-h organist himself fully 

MUSIC IN THE realizes the difficulties under 

CHURCH SERVICE. which he plies his art. The 
average Protestant church 
service makes no provision for undisturbed organ 
playing per se, and thus loses a powerful aid in deep¬ 
ening and enriching devotional influence. It generally 
fills the part of an accompaniment to other things 
which take precedence. No matter how inspiring or 
uplifting the opening voluntary may be, its chief 
office in most eyes is to cover the entrance of the 
congregation. The tender melody which is customary 
»t the offertory is punctuated by the tread of the 
»lms-takers and the chink of the money as it is 
dropped on the plate. Even the postlude, in which a 
traditional custom allows the organist to let loose the 
dogs of war, in which mixtures and trumpet may 
blare forth their unharmonic overtones—even this 
robust assertion of all the power of the instrument— 
is hardly strong enough to distract the members of 
the congregation in their cheerful social greetings or 
to deaden their far from noiseless exodus. 

Then, too, the player is obliged to adapt himself to 
the varying exigencies of these occasions. He must 
mete out his music by Procrustean measure. If the 
clergyman is late in entering, the voluntary must be 
extended. Yet it must not stray too far from the 
principal key, since the player may be obliged to 
finish at a few seconds’ warning. Even the best of 
clergymen grow impatient if held back by the organ¬ 
ist in beginning the sendee. The offertory must he 
accommodated to the tour made by the collectors. 
The postlude, to be sure, is the organist’s own, to 
end when he likes; but it is not inspiring, to say the 
least, at a brilliant climax to glance over one’s shoulder 
and discover an empty church. 

This lack of opportunity for legitimate organ¬ 
playing within the limits of the sendee has led in 
many cases to prefatory organ recitals. These, how¬ 
ever, do not meet the point at issue. Such recitals 
may harmonize w ith the hour and the place, but still 
remain a thing apart from the service itself. There 
seems to he but little idea that anything can be 
gained by the direct incorporation of the organ, not 
ss accessory, but as principal, into divine service. A 
few churches have taken a step in this direction by 
admitting a brief instrumental response instead of an 
men after a prayer. This, if skillfully managed, has 
s autiful and truly devotional effect. It requires, 
owever, no little tact and sensibility on the part of 
eplayer. Any attempt to exploit his own person- 
. or introduce false or mawkish sentiment, is 
• It should seem a continuation of the prayer— 
^continuation in which the thought is carried beyond 
e power of words into the sphere of feeling awakened 
e petition. This directly touches the mission of 
ordi 116 ex P ression °I what is inexpressible by 
Ion ai ^ mo< ^ es expression. It should not be so 
oor a \ t0 * >rea * c * dle chain of thought by its weight, 
give Ih ^ 43 * or ki d ail musical development and 
twel * * m P ress i° n of abruptness. From eight to 
In * r aSUreS wou ' d seem a fitting length. 
posedT " V ° De C ^ Urc * 1 ^at I know has it been pro- 
j n k„,° mtr °duce an independent organ solo as an 

Granted tK D< * un ‘ nterr upted part of the service, 
of t |, e * requisite tact and judgment on the part 

M least^ 1 ** 8 ^’ * S cer * a * n that his could be done, 
^ on special occasions, with excellent effect. 

of thei>' S n0t t,le choir on festival days yield one 
•a** fro 3 "!!, 61113 a stron ° and characteristic utter- 
might n't th ° r ^ an? wh J'> on a day of penitence, 
t °atritin° 6 ° r ® an breathe out for itself notes of 
n and repentance?—Fred. S. Law. 
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and new. Lion" (& Urn ,„>. 

. Tours, “God hath Ap 

pointed a Day” (Novello). 

Faure, “Sec now the Altar Garlanded” (Schirmer). 

Stainer, “Awake Thou that Sleepest” (Novello). 

Truette, “Awake, Awake, ’tis Easter Mom” (Dit- 
son). 

Schneeker, "How Calm and Beautiful” (Stevens). 

Foster, “When the Sabbath was Past” (Novello). 

Woodman, “When it Was Yet very Dark” (No¬ 
vello). 

Stevenson, “Very Early in the Morning” (Ditson). 

Cruickshank, “I Declare to You the Gospel” (No 
vello). 


Tours, “Christ our Passover” (Ditson). 

Chadwick, “Shout ye High Heavens,” double 
quartet (Schmidt). 


Mr. Walter C. Gale 

MIXTURES. gave an organ recital in 

Mendelssohn Hall, New 

York, January 30th. The principal works were 

"Prelude and Fugue” in A-minor of Bach, “First 
Sonata” of Mendelssohn, and part of the “Fifth 
Symphony” of Widor. 


Johx H. Odell, founder of the pipe-organ manu¬ 
factory of J. H. & C. S. Odell Company, died on De¬ 
cember 30th. He was born in 1830 and founded the 
house in 1859 with his brother, who died some seven 
years ago. 

* * * 

Mb. Paul Mollek, who died recently, was organist 
and choir-master of Stora Raby Church, in the south 
of Sweden, for seventy-two years, during which time 
he never missed a service or took a holiday. He was 
a member of a family which had held the position for 
the past two hundred years. 


Mb. John Hermann Loud gave his lorty-third 
organ recital in the First Church, Springfield, Mass.. 
January lath. 

• • • 

Bartlett: “I hear that your next-door neighbors 
have a new organ. Do you know many stops it has?” 

Jackson: “Only about three a day, and those are 
only for meals.— Ex. 

* * * 

A YOUNG lady organist in a church in Colorado was 
somewhat captivated with the young pastor of the 
church in the next street, and was delighted to hear 
one week that by an exchange he was to preach the 
next Sunday in her own church. 

The organ was pumped by an obstreperous old sex¬ 
ton, who would often stop when he thought the organ 
voluntary had lasted long enough. 

This day the organist was anxious that all should 
go well, and as the services were about to begin she 
wrote a note intended solely for the sexton’s eye. 

He took it, and in spite of her agonized beckoning 
carried it straight to the preacher. What was that 
gentleman’s astonishment when he read: 

“Oblige me this morning by blowing away till I 
give you the signal to stop .’—Youths Companion. 

# * * 

Don’t slide back and forth 
“DONTS” FOR on the seat when playing a 

ORGANISTS. pedal passage. To easily 

reach the extreme notes of 
the pedal board, turn the body slightly toward those 
notes. 

Don’t go through any contortions of the body when 
about to remove the hands from the keys at the end 
of a composition that terminates with the full organ. 
The audience forgets aU about your playing in sym¬ 
pathizing with you in your apparent agony. 

Don’t sway back and forth when playing. An easy, 
graceful appearance at the organ requires but little 
motion of the body. 


Don’t improvise all the time on the salicional with 
tremulant. The combination is effective when prop¬ 
erly used, but becomes tiresome with an overdose. 

Don’t think that, because the vox humana (without 
tremulant) combined with the mixtures in the swell 
sound “novel,” they are pleasing. A dish-pan and 
poker would sound just as “novel,” and about as 
agreeable. 

Don’t improvise every prelude and postlude which 
you play. You cannot stand Beethoven’s music all 
the time. How ean your congregation stand your 
music all the time? 

Don’t use the tremulant very often in accompany¬ 
ing singers. 

Don’t hold one chord or note a minute and a half 
white you change the stops and arrange your music. 
Remember that those who are listening to you have 
nerves.. 

Don’t complain all the time that your present posi¬ 
tion is beneath you. He who looks up to himself 
must first lower himself to look up, and then only 
sees his former position, not the occupant. 

Don t think that you know it all. Even the greatest 
organist can learn something new every week. 


It is the compass and ca- 
FOR BEGINNERS IN parity of the pedal section of 
PEDAL PLAYING. an organ which give the in¬ 
strument dignity and cause 
it to be unapproachable by any other musical instru¬ 
ment. In this respect even a grand symphony orches¬ 
tra is always lacking, compared with the deep and 
pervading bass of the organ. In legitimate organ 
music, the pedal part has its own distinct voice, in¬ 
dependent of the manual parts. 

The attainment of the use of the pedals is not so 
difficult as it seems, providing one has previously 
obtained perfect control of manual technic; ana the 
object of this brief article is to afford encouragement 
to beginners, in giving a few preliminary rules in re¬ 
lation to the use of the pedals. 

The organ seat should be at such a height above 
the naturals that the sole of the foot will hang from 
its own weight, without any lifting of the knee, at a 
short distance above the natural key, almost touching 
it, without resting on it, so that the toe or heel mov¬ 
ing from the ankle joint, without lifting the knee, 
will depress the pedal. 

The first exercises in learning to play the pedals are 
to find the precise location of each key on the pedal 
clavier without looking at the feet. The position of 
each key may be firmly fixed in the mind, so that 
there will not be the slightest danger of a mistake, 
by first locating the relative position of the sharp with 
the natural keys which are adjacent. 

The lowest C always being found without hesita¬ 
tion, the octave above, or the middle C of the key¬ 
board, may at once be found by lightly touching the 
toe of either foot against the left side of C sharp. This 
should be practiced with both feet until the natural 
key may be touched without the least hesitation, and 
then the C of the higher octave should be found in 
the same manner. 

Next should be found the position of the lowest E 
and the octave above, by touching the toe lightly on 
the right side of D sharp. 

Next, the position of the lowest F and the octave 
above, by touching the left side of F sharp. 

Next, the position of the lower B and the octave 
above, by touching the right side of A sharp. 

Next, find the more difficult tetters of D, G, and A, 
which are located within the position of the sharps, 
but which must be found by their relation to the 
adjacent sharps. 

The novitiate in pedal playing can now write a 
series of original pedal exercises embodying these 
simple rules for finding the keys. 

The next exercises should be a sequence of alter¬ 
nate fifths, as C for the left foot, G for the right foot, 
D [left], A [right], and so on, ascending and descend¬ 
ing the compass of the keyboard. 
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THE ETUDE 



cation I venture to offer these objections to 
Shakespeare’s teachings, and I will add further th 
I have known several able and experienced te* i 
of voice to come from his teaching enthusiastic 
garding the value of it, and after a year or sot 
faithful discipleship have shaken their heads dubi ° 1 
and reluctantly admitted the idea expressed ^ 
of them to me not long ago: ‘I am convince/tH 
there is such a thing as too much relaxing ”>_j 
Chicago teacher. A 


That a teacher can go 
MOKE ABOUT into the enemy's country 

SHAKESPEARE. and not find now and then 

a gun pointed toward him is 
preposterous. Men with pronounced and deep-seated 
convictions never fully learn or value their own 
strength or originality until they have been challenged 
by worthy disputants. 

The readers of The Etude are, to all intents and 
purposes, on neutral ground. Their attitude is one 
of inquiry. Most of them are predisposed to accept 
Shakespeare’s dictum as final because he has been 
much heard about. Many, however, will be gratified 
to read another opinion. The present scribe takes no 
isaue as yet on either side of the question, but wel¬ 
comes any earnest, sincere criticism, not so much of 
the man, as of the subject as he presents it. 

I shall be glad if readers of The Etude who have 
studied with Shakespeare or who have been present 
at his lecture-recitals will present any impressions 
which they feel would awaken interest in important 
points or questions to be answered by the editor. 

One thing is certain, Mr. Shakespeare has precipi¬ 
tated what might almost be called a crisis in the uf- 
Mira of method by his appearance in this country. 
His views on what constitutes correct tone-production 
•re so vastly different from those held by eminent 
and successful teachers in France that unconsciously 
the profession will be doing jury-duty as evidence 
accumulates. He is keenly conscious of the impor¬ 
tance of his mission, and will welcome honest criti¬ 
cism. 

This, as a preface to an article written by a promi¬ 
nent Western teacher, and published in the Chicago 
Times-Herald. It is as follows: 

“William Shakespeare, who has recently lectured to 
os upon voice, is a highly cultured gentleman with a 
delightful candor and bonhommie of manner, who uses 
the English language elegantly, expresses himself 
felicitously, shows a wide and accurate knowledge of 
foreign languages, and, above all. proves to be a con¬ 
summate musician, who handles the piano and the 
musical phraseology with which he deals with re¬ 
freshing mastery. I am told that he hns received 
some rough treatment from a portion of the press in 
the East, but I am glad to say that in this city he 
has been received hospitably, and has been handled 
with distinguished consideration by the critics. But 
one who lectures on a subject of education thereby in¬ 
vites discussion, and, if he charges $20 an hour for 
privately imparting his ideas, dose scrutiny is posi¬ 
tively demanded. 

“Imagination plays a great part in musical educa 
tion. The master who lives at a distance, who has a 
great reputation, who can cite numerous friends 
among the great and glorious of the musical profes 
*io*», glitters before the imagination of our amateurs 
a* a ‘Lohengrin’ to an ‘Elsa.’ He is supposed to have 
some occult powers—a mysterious influence with 
which be can work wonders. It may therefore be 
considered by some as assumption for a Westerner to 
advance ideas opposed to such a prophet But when 
we think of it, there is no reason why the Western 
mind cannot understand the subject as well as one of 
any other locality. If Mr. Shakespeare can teach 
we certainly ought to be able to understand him and 
to master what he has to impart His ideas are simple 
enough and he has been teaching them to Americans 
directly or by proxy for many years. The voice- 
teacher of this locality is disposed to learn from any 
sonree. to compare teachings, am! then to work out 
ideas in his daily professional experience. In fact, 


the Western teacher is obliged to consider and weigh 
the doctrines of vocalization more carefully than 
some of his illustrious foreign teachers; to go more 
accurately into fundamental principles and study 
processes of voice-training much more pedagogically 
in order to make any headway in his profession, for 
he does not get a Bispham or a Davies to lend his 
talents toward carrying his fame to the four corners 
of the earth, without his having to bother about 
small details of analysis and grading. 

“Mr. Shakespeare's method is a specialty, applicable 
with good effect to those whose voices are already 
highly developed and who can profit by a pruning 
process; as constructive teaching it has little, if any, 
value. The term ‘placing the voice,’ so common among 
music teachers and indicating a matter so funda¬ 
mentally important to singers, is from the old Italian 
term uttx.su di voce, which Mr. Shakespeare defines (as 
do many others) as ‘the swelling out of the voice,’ or 
increasing and diminishing upon a tone. Now, the 
only valuable significance to this term, aud the one 
the old Italian supposedly had in mind, is that posi¬ 
tion of the vocal organs which resonates the voice, 
giving the maximum of effort, and which steadies the 
principal vocal organ so that it may perform its multi¬ 
form uses with agility, accuracy, strength, and grace. 
One of the worst enemies of this ntessa di voce is the 
tension of those muscles which pull the larynx for¬ 
ward—namely, the muscles of the floor of the mouth, 
and these, Mr. Shakespeare says, should be exerted. 
Other than this he seems to permit no exertion any¬ 
where among the vocal organs, but preaches the doc¬ 
trine of persistent relaxing. Anyone—Mr. Shakespeare 
lumself—who hears a telling, ringing voice must 
realize that it is not the product of a relaxed condi¬ 
tion of the vocal organs. A fine resonant timbre is 
impossible without relaxation of such throat effort as 


- * > — w w jhuiic aim amoutu : 

thing already developed, we must know how to 
cate and direct that force. Now, Mr. Shakes 
takes the effort away from where it may proper 
exerted and places it where it is pernicious. Whi 
sings (if we allow ourselves to look beyond the cl 
mg musicianliness of it), we see the sluggish s 
torm of execution which is not present in a well-p 
voice; we see constant resort to the mezzo vot 
rained falsetto, which anyone may see would ; 

we 8eneral ^ ° f pUbUc ***»*. a«ch as o, 

«e see he occasional burst of forcible tone made 

drstincUy apparent effort, and we observe that 
breathing ,s often labored. It mav be said tha, 
singer ,s not in his first youth, and that he has 
his voice excessively in teaching. We have i 

;n r u 7 the b0ard3 " h0 their 

as excess,rely as he and who are no longer y ( 

but whose method is correct- ro..+- r 

‘Samson and Delilah’ Zl r'JX”’ *“ 

Not only is Mr. Shakespeare silent ^’Jhow S’ 

1-Sv iLn ial r ° f a ^ ° f det aUs ■ 

Delle-Sedie, and other e rs ^ Gi ’ 

nmre seriouslv the va lueo ' h T* 
culture. ' ‘ f h,s formula of v 

- 25 Th 1 ts ar lt r» 

P">~ ... **«. But in i "tlt’itT 


As a result of the call for 
THE CIRCLE PIN. votes as to which of £ 
ten mottoes published last 
month should be selected, am glad to report that we 
have a very definite expression of opinion from differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. Various reasons were-given 
for their preferences, but most of them were embodied 
in a letter which follows. It has been condensed 
somewhat, but the ideas presented have not been 
marred, we hope, by too free a use of the shears. 

As before stated, it will not be possible to print 
the motto selected, since the society wishes to keep 
that an exclusive possession of its members. The 
motto receiving the greatest number of votes, outside 
of the society, was No. 7. The name of the successful 
competitor was Miss Mary Belle Jewel, of Akron, 
Ohio. The committee wish to express, through the 
editor, their gratitude to all those who competed for 
the motto of the circle pin, and assure those who have 
honored them with suggestions that, if the society is 
ever extended beyond the limits of its own city, all 
competitors will have an opportunity to become either 
active or honorary- members, and thus possess the 
circle pin and the secret of its meaning. Here follows 
the letter above referred to: 

“Mr. H. W. Greene, New York. 

“Dear Sir: 

“I am a reader of The Etude, and have followed 
with interest the efforts of the young ladies’ musical 
society to secure a good motto for a circle pin. In 
reply to your request for subscribers to name the one 
which they prefer of the ten which occurred in the 
last issue, beg to submit the following: 

“No. 1. ‘By diligence each a goal can find.’ An ex¬ 
cellent motto, but does not mention music or art. 
Certainly by diligence, in anything, each a goal can 
find. 

“No. 2. ‘Greatness and blessedness ever follow con¬ 
scientious diligence.’ This also fails to mention the 
word music or art. 

“No. 3. Tear God and bravely conquer every diffi¬ 
culty.’ We are again met with the same difficulty. 

“No. 4. ‘Be chaste, diligent, energetic, fervent, and 
gentle.’ We should do that in whatever life our ener¬ 
gies are directed. Again no allusions to art. 

“No. 5. ‘Great difficulties are conquered by faithful 
endeavor.’ Faithful endeavor applies to anything. 
Art is not mentioned. 

“No. 6. ‘All beautiful creations develop ever from 
God.’ God is in every creation, whether it is beautiful 
or not, and we find no discrimination in the motto 
favoring the object of such a society. 

“No. 7. ‘Build cautiously a foundation, gaining defi¬ 
nite ends.’ Tliis also applies generally, and ba3 no 
special meaning or value. 

“No. 8. ‘Art develops energy, faithfulness, great¬ 
ness, character, beauty.’ At last we have a motto, 
the first word of which carries with it the central idea 
of such a society, and is consistent throughout. 

“Mo. 9. ‘Art beloved, divinely created, earth’s fair 
est gift.’ This motto shows only what art is, not what 
it does, and is not as good as No. 8. 

*No. 10. ‘Go forward, comrades, build, encourage, 
and defend.’ This motto would be an excellent one oi 
the word art or artists could he made to appear. If 
person who sent it would consent to have it changed, 
so that it would read: ‘Go forward, artists, comrades, 
build, encourage, defend,’ I think it would be much 
improved. 

I await with interest the publication of the g® 
eral vote on the mottoes. 

“M. D. K.” 
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To treat this subject in 
jjgpEN AND LEARN, the style of the “sermon- 
makers” of forty years ago: 
First: Why should the vocal student listen? 
Secondly: To whom should he listen? And 
Thirdly: How should he listen? 

4 s to" the first topic: The vocal student should 
listen to others’ singing because such listening may 
be made one of the most effective means for his own 
improvement. Very much is to be gained for the 
music student by the process of absorption. That is 
what is in the mind of one who refers to the im¬ 
portance to the student of living and studying in a 
•“musical atmosphere”—a community where genuine 
music is “in the air,” where many lovers of music 
are thinking, talking, and performing music. Begin¬ 
ners and advanced students are both influenced more 
or less by what they hear in the way of vocal per¬ 
formance. There may be no thought of learning any¬ 
thing of voice-production or the art of singing; never¬ 
theless each performance has a subtle influence for 
good or ill upon the sensitive musical listener. 

The second topic may be subdivided: The vocal 
student should listen, so far as possible, to (a) “good” 
performers and to (6) “good” music. 

Taking the seeond division, in a certain way it may 
be said that music which is correctly written, accord¬ 
ing to the laws of musical grammar and form, is 
“good” music. Some of it, however, is not at all in¬ 
teresting, nor is it profitable for study. In London 
leading artists sometimes sing musical trash—for so 
much per song, paid by the publishers. In this coun¬ 
try, however, the vocal student may be reasonably 
sure of hearing good and interesting music when ar¬ 
tists of recognized merit are the performers. Occasion¬ 
ally, for the purpose of showing off a voice, or a special 
gift in delivery, a singer of wide reputation will place 
a musically unworthy composition upon a program. 
The majority of leading singers upon the concert plat¬ 
forms of the United States may be trusted to sing 
chiefly selections which have intrinsic musical merit, 
and show correct and interesting technical treatment. 
Very few of the so-called “popular songs” of the day 
hare any genuine melodic worth, while the harmonic 
scheme used is usually crude and exasperatingly 
monotonous. The chords of the tonic, subdominant, 
and dominant follow each other with wearying per¬ 
sistency, and the rhythmical design shows about as 
little variety. These compositions are, for the most 
part, but the things of a day, and unworthy the hear¬ 
ing of a vocal student. A singer who is satisfied with 
'uch music may be likened to one who would be con¬ 
tent with such literature as is to be found within the 
ewers of the ‘First Reader.” The words, possibly, 
re spelled correctly, the grammar is without fault, 

i'll r vocahu,ar y nnd range of expression is woe- 
7 united. There are certain composers whose 
* are a ffuarantee of “good music.” There are 
mns' 18 "tk S ° kn°"’ n > who are also writing good 
. best composers do not always write well 
of T01C f' ^ len writing for one of the “voices” 
cattail' 0rc *' rstra ! the clarinet, for instance,—the 
p— „ composer is careful to consider the special 
its ♦„ a ", ™‘ tat ' ons of the instrument: its range, 
and nrn ° ° r? '. tS b ° S * no *- es >” its facility in scales 
«ttrci$ed m T* a *'°” 3nd 30 on ' -No*' 80 much care is 
voice Th* ab ^ mes - * n composing for the human 
t A \t„ 3 ' oea * student may be sure that songs by 
and Eth n, ‘^ ld * lur F°°te, George W. Chadwick, 
^ring. V* Ne ™ “ re music” and worth 

equallv ever ything these writers publish is 

'VLS'h ? S" ™“- »■ a. a. b»o. 

Irm, p ‘ ■ A. boms, John P. Marshall. William 
foset, and Clayton Johns, all American com- 

and “ 3 imr' e ''7 Uten son “ s which are “good music” 
lng well.— F. w. Wodell. 

(To be continued.) 


^ p £ESSlo\- Expression belongs as 

distinctly to musical art- 
°f the older n terminology as form to that 

a 8 of painting and modeling. It applies 
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a • '° rK 01 the ^^ptor, in its perfect or 

wTh wh°h I 0 ”’ bears ‘° the " armth or enthusiasm 
ich it was conceived and executed. The 
1 stener hears and is moved by the artistic effect of 
the singer s expression precisely as the beholder sees 
and ,s moved by the artistic effect of the sculptor’s 


- vjwulc . — jowervon. 

h INGERS. WlTH each reeurring gea . 

son there come to our land 
many of the best artists of the day, and in listening 
to their oftentimes masterly performances there is 
afforded great opportunity to the sincere students of 
tlie divine art. 

It is well said that from listening we can always 
learn, both what to do and what to avoid—this latter 
privilege being quite as beneficial as the former, in 
that we hear and see much that makes for real knowl¬ 
edge in the minds of the discriminating listener. In 
this article we desire to present some of the advice of 
the present-day artists, with the object of inspiring 
our young and studiously-inclined singers to “go and 
do likewise.” 


No finer example of pure vocal art could be cited at 
this time, than that of Madam Marcella Sembrich, 
and from her frequent words of advice to young 
singers we have culled a few extracts as inspiring and 
helpful to all who are starting out on a voyage across 
the crowded vocal seas of our times. 

Madam Sembrich says: “There are as many beauti¬ 
ful arias to-day as ever there were, but singers no 
longer take the trouble to prepare themselves. A few 
months of study is thought sufficient, and then they 
are ready to come before the public. They sing for a 
few years and then the voice begins to go, and drop 
out of view, not because there are no more teachers, 
nor on account of the decline in the quality of voices. 
It is merely because singers are no longer willing to 
study. Students from all countries are impatient now, 
and there is no promise of great singers in the future, 
because preparation is not long enough or serious 
enough.” 

At another time the same great artist says: “I 
would warn a student to pay especial attention to the 
art of breathing, for the breath is to the singer like 
the water to the ship.” And again: “The study of 
languages is a great help, especially Italian, for its 
euphony lends an additional charm to the singer’s 
voice and brings forth its best tones. French and 
German should also be studied. To sing in German 
requires a knowledge of elocution, for the German 
language demands more expression than does any 
other, and this expression can be acquired only by 
having a thorough understanding of the fundamental 
rules of elocution. A singer should possess musical 
talent and knowledge, also the ability to play on 
some instrument. This should be acquired at an 
early age. They cannot be too learned, musically, 
and lack of intelligence in this respeet is easily de¬ 
tected. The art of singing is corrupted,” continues 
Madam Sembrich. “The pure Italian school is dying 
out. The old accuracy—the old attention to detail— 
where are they? To-day singers are made in a year. 
Tell the young woman who would he a prima-donna 
to practice a short time at frequent intervals—to ab¬ 
jure social obligations, and to sing hut little before 
she is sixteen, and not to imagine that a poor teacher 
will do at any age. In singing, above all other arts, 
the French adage— (Test le premier pas qui conte, 
holds good. Learn right and learn long is the advice 
I give the American student.” 

It will be noted that Madam Sembrich thoroughly 
believes in fundamental vocal studies, and that she 
recommends the “slow and sure” theory, which we 
find so different to materialize in these days of quick 


results. 


In another vein writes Adelina Patti, who says: 

Harden yourself; build up your constitution; do 
not occupy overheated rooms at any time; live out- 
of-doors at least for two hours every day, and walk 
and drive. Do not be afraid to breathe plenty of good 
fresh air, even when the weather is cold. The people 
uho go about with muffled throats and overburdened 
with wraps—men-singers who turn up the collars of 
their coats at the slightest breath of air, and women- 
singers who hide themselves in a mass of carriage 
rugs, and cover their faces with laces and woolens 
"hen driving, are the ones «ho first begin to cough. 
When out-of doors always keep in your mouth a bit 
of candy, allowing it to dissolve slowly. This will 
insure moisture to the palate and throat” 

From this very practical, but none the less im¬ 
portant, advice, we turn to present the suggestions 
of the great English tenor, Sims Reeves, who, while 
nearing the fourscore of years, when the vocal artist 
is usually resting upon past laurels, is still occasion¬ 
ally heard and listened to by that kindly race of 
music-lovers over the sea, who religiously believe 

onee an artist, always an artist,” never permitting 
any one of their deservingly great singers to pass 
from memory. Mr. Reeves says: “Increase and de¬ 
crease of tone are produced by the breath alone. A 
man in a raging passion will swell the muscles of the 
throat and grow red in the face in attempting to 
give utteranee to his anger; but he is, indeed, as the 
phrase goes, ‘choking himself with rage,’ because lie is 
trying to make a terrific volume of voice by physical 
pressure on the throat, and the more he swells the 
veins, the less able is he to speak. Singers should, 
therefore, not attempt to get a crescendo by pressing 
the muscles of the throat Command of breath is the 
only method.” At another time this artist declares 
that “the habits of correct voice-placing should begin 
with the middle octave of the voice,” meaning that 
one should learn to sing by first correctly placing the 
so-called middle register, and the position and breath- 
control should be preserved throughout the entire 
vocal range. 

Many more valuable words of guidance could be 
quoted, but we will pause here with the reminder that 
“there is always room at the top,” and we can well 
afford to listen to and ponder well over the advice 
given us by those who have attained to greatest artis¬ 
tic heights via the paths they conjure us to pursue._ 

itme. Henrietta Beebe. 


In answer to many ques- 
VIBRATO-SINGING. tions on the use of the vi¬ 
brato, let me explain that 
the term vibrato implies a graceful and not too per¬ 
ceptible wave in the tone. It is imparted only to voices 
with a correct method of tone-production, and is ex¬ 
plained thus: The column of air after having left the 
vocal cords, where it is converted into tone, receives its 
color character and quality from the shape of the hol¬ 
low spaces by or through which it must pass. Some 
of these hollow spaces have flexible surfaces. Like 
the larynx, these loose or relaxed flexible surfaces 
yield to a demand for regular pulsations, and impart 
a delightful vibratory wave to the tone without in 
the least affecting its fundamental pitch. Thus, in 
voices well placed the vibration is jnst observable, 
while purity and pitch arc unimpaired. The tremolo 
is altogether a different creation, the muscles contract¬ 
ing the voeal cords are held rigidly in their places by 
other muscles which have no normal vocal office to 
perform. The breath in such cases is controlled by 
these muscles instead of at the waist and when stress 
is applied the artificial conditions are indicated by 
the shudder or quiver of the organs in their effort to 
answer to the demands for tone. The result is dis¬ 
agreeable, the intonation is faulty, the voice straggles 
to give the pitch demanded, while the stiff muscles ob¬ 
ject, and the cry is havoc ! Do not use the tremolo. 
Do not use the vibrato unless it is absolutely under 
control. 
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After the voice has been 
THE ART OF well cultivated the art of 

SINGING. Ringing should be earnestly 

begun. No one should sup¬ 
pose that because he has a good voice he can sing 
well. The voice is a physiological matter, singing a 
spiritual matter, voice is mu»We, singing soul. Again, 
do not think, because you possess emotion in abun¬ 
dance, that your singing will be artistic. As a rule, 
those possessing a large amount o( the emotional ele¬ 
ment in their natures require much study to enable 
them to express themselves logically; otherwise their 
singing is liable to be an exhibition of rant, or senti¬ 
mentalism. The savage, lngomar, had a heart over¬ 
flow ing with love, but, had he not been cheeked, 
would have crushed the life out of his adored by his 
ardent embrace*. The fact of possessing these feelings 
amounts to little, unless governed by consistent ex¬ 
pression. An ardent nature need* relining, purifying, 
and being brought under control. If I could suggest 
but one word to the singer, it would Is* the word 
repose. None but the artistic possess it. and none 
ran become an artist without it. 

Tu be thoroughly artistic, one should express much 
with the face, for “the fare i* the index of the soul," 
Die true sourre of the emotions. The enjoyment of 
the listener is limited by what the singer himself 
frets; an andirnre receives only what is given. One 
may be ever so wrll coached in his song or aria: still, 
its expression will be cold and unfeeling unless he 
incorporate* its sentiments into his own iiuture, mak¬ 
ing it, for the time being, a part of himself. To sing 
Well and successfully, one should avoid certain pecul 
iaritir* too often found among amateurs, and semi- 
artista. A common fault is nffertntinn in singing, 
such as closing the eyes, or rolling them upward, etc. 
These are always disagreeable to an audience, anil fail 
to produce a favorable expression. The tremolo is an¬ 
other afTrrtation. Us office is to express sympathy, 
tenderness, devotion, and deep, sorrowful emotions, 
»«l joy, mirth, and ecstacy; but many alwnys use 
it, regardless of fitness. One often hear* the amateur 
produce a grating, rasping trembling of the voice, in 
imitation of tire tremolo. The tremolo used by artists 
is a slight undulating of the waves of sound. The 
rasping, or throaty, sound referred to is absurd in the 
extreme, ami muses the voiee to become harsh and 
disagreeable. Itut the tremolo had better he ignored 
altogether, as even in its best form it bos a tendency 
to make the voiee unsteady, unreliable, and useless. 
Another affectation is the absurd pronunciation of 
words, as and. pronounced on-da; it. It-In ; with. 
leiiA-rt; sent, Xflitn ; good, goo-da; w ell, icrt In ; 
make, mn ka, etc. All words, if articulated properly, 
will be understood, but the above exaggeration is 
ridiculous in the fullest sense. 

To become a vocal artist, sing conscientiously, avoid 
affectations, forget self, enter into the spirit of the 
words and music, be reposeful, listen to worthy artists, 
and if you have a good voice and good health success 
will crown your efforts,— J, Harry lVArrfor. 
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Clara rises, takes a piece of chalk, and neatly draws 

a treble clef on one of the staves. 

“Now, Frances,” I say, “what shall she write next. 

Frances probably says; “Middle C, whole note. 

Then Wilma calls for “Upstairs C, dotted quarter 
note." This may be followed by “B, a one-hundred 
and twenty-eighth note.” or “A, dotted sixteenth 
note,” etc., each member of the class in turn calling 
for a certain note. If a wrong note is w ritten, it is 
amusing to sec the sparkling eyes, and shaking heads 
or waving hands of the others. 

Then another little girl takes Clara’s p'aee, and 
the same program with variations is gone through 
again. They learn the bass clef in the same way; 
and it is surprising to find how quickly the notes 
become fixed in their minds. Often, to vary the pro¬ 
ceedings, I take the chalk, and with either treble or 
ba»s clef at the beginning of the staff, I write whole 
notes ns rapidly as they can read them; then I 
change to notes of different lengths. 

1 also use this opportunity to’ teaeh the different 
rhythms, starting with common or '/, time as a basis; 
and in a surprisingly short time they can measure 
any little exercise in any of the simple rhythms. From 
this I lead them on to the compound rhythms, which 
are somewhat harder for them to understand. 

My little pupils learn their scales from dictation: 
hut in the blackboard class they write them (usually 
in whole notes), actually going through the process 
of forming each new scale from the preceding one, 
putting in the sharps or flats where they belong, and 
kmiring the renxnn they do so. Often one of the num¬ 
ber goes to the piano and plays the scale under con¬ 
sideration, sometimes purposely leaving out the 
sharps or flats to note the effect: but the whole class 
always decides that the right wav “sounds the best.” 

Of course, when first beginning. I give them little 
sentences to help them remember the lines and spaces; 
such as. “Every Good Boy Does Finely,” etc. But 
they soon outgrow these, and are ready for more diffi¬ 
cult problems. Some time ago I had a blackboard 
class who did quite a little work in preparatory har¬ 
mony; and the funny part of it was that they didn’t 
know it. The word “harmony” would have frightened 
them into all sorts of mistakes; but “harmonic and 
melodic minor scales,” “principal chords in the key,” 
and "the three positions of each chord" had no terrors 
whatever for them. With the blackboard class I have 
at present, T am trying to work in ear-training also; 
hut. although the progress is sure, it is very slow. 
I hope in time to evolve some scheme by which their 
progress will be as rapid in this as in the memory- 
work. Tf any of my co-workers has anything to sug¬ 
gest on this subject, I shall he glad to hear it. 

I hope my plan for blackboard work will he adopted 
by some one else, and w ill prove as valuable to him 
or her as it has to me. If so, I have not written in 
vain. 

PUPILS IDEALS. 


VALUE OF BLACKBOARD ILLUSTRATION 
FOR CHILDREN. 

BY ESTRU.A M. Hit LXAX 

T» a young teacher from a small country town 
allowed “to speak in raeetin’r 1 If so, I should like 
to tell the reader* of the F.ttpe about my blackboard 
elasa. I read greedily all the articles telling of dif¬ 
ferent way* to interest small children in music; but. 
as t bare seen no plan just like mine, f wish to con¬ 
tribute my mite to the general fund 
I hare my little pupil* of the first and second 
grades meet together one hour per week to learn the 
"tfry" part of music. I have a roll blackboard on 
irhirh several stave* are painted, which constitute* 
the base of operation*. The little folks take seat* 
feeing the blackboard, and something like this ensue*: 

“tiara may go to the boar.! and write a treble clef “ 
I say 


nv W. J. RALT/Et.I.. 


The man or woman who has risen to a eomman 
position ha* done so by virtue of an ideal. Give a 
an ideal, no matter how. and he will strengthen a 
the line of that ideal. One striking thing about ic 
>» this: They vary as men vary. What is roc 
of the dullest, dreariest kind to one man may he i 
to another. Ideals are relative in different individ 
and to the individual himself at different stage 
hi* life. Education enlarges our views, broadens 
horizon, and gives us a wider range of facts | 
which an ■deal may spring. And this should be 
result of nn education, musical or otherwise: at 
crease, not merely in accumulation of facts bu 
(lower of adapting ourselves to our environment, 
progress, and we must progress, will be a sueoe 
rising to the higher planes of successive ideals 
otherwise than this there is likely to he no' 
progre**. 

What is to bring about these successive hi 
steps Education, as suggested before. But the 


mary impulse often comes in very unexpected and 
obscure ways. This fact constitutes one of the golden 
opportunities, and at the same time one of the most 
exacting obligations of the teacher’s work. He must 
enter into his pupil’s lives; he must make himaelf a 
part of their thoughts; he must share in their ideals 
and then with a steady, a firm, hand; nay, perhaps 
with an enthusiastic spirit he must throw into that 
young mind the stimulus that shall refine the ideals 
already recognized. But not too much at a time. 
Rather too little than too much. This idealizing 
faculty is a tender, a delicate one and cannot stand 
forcing. But the teacher can rely upon this principle: 
If he will carefully observe his pupil, if he will get 
into close touch with him, he can raise his ideals 
and, if he should neglect to do so, he has failed in 
his duty. A few examples can be given. A teacher 
in a prominent Eastern conservatory of music who has 
had a very great number of pupils under his care once 
said that his happiest hours are those in which he 
receives from some former pupil a letter which tells 
where the pupil is engaged and how the work of the 
teacher had been appreciated and what a stimulus it 
had been. Often the pupil w ill refer to some particu¬ 
lar lesson as a starting-point upward. 

A teacher of singing once said in my hearing that 
he remembered well that, when he sang alto as a boy 
and tenor as a young man, he thought the music in 
“Gospel Hymns No. 1” was very fine music, and that 
he had memorized the parts in a number of pieces. 
But he did not stay on that level. Good teachers and 
wider opportunities opened his ears to finer harmonies 
and richer melodies. 

An organist of my acquaintance, who has won 
recognition by liis skill in extemporization, says that 
he received his first impulse in that direction from 
hearing a friend of his father improvise on a small 
reed-organ. The boy thought it must be the greatest 
thing in music to be able to do this thing and with 
the self-confidence of youth he tried it. He knew 
nothing of harmony, but he had a little organ-book, 
with simple arrangements of many of the master¬ 
pieces of melody from Mozart, Beethoven, and other 
classical writers. He learned harmony from them, 
and to-day is acknowledged leader in his specialty. 

A noted English pianist says that her first experi¬ 
ence in the higher music was when a fine amateur 
pianist of the neighborhood invited her to play duets. 
The little girl was made acquainted with the master- 
works of music at an early age, and never forsook 
the ideals thus formed. 

One of the pleasantest moments of my own life oc¬ 
curred recently when a young woman whom I had 
not seen for a number of years told me that she dated 
her impulse toward the higher levels of music to a 
time when I presented her with a collection of the 
easier classics on her graduation from high-school, 
“Just when my taste was being formed, you gave me 
what I needed, and what my teacher had not given. 

So let us seek earnestly to know the ideals of our 
pupils. Do not express surprise when they tell them 
to you. much less ridicule them for having low ideals. 
There is usually good reason why such should be the 
ease. But the fault must not be yours if they remain 
low. Tactfully, constantly, but carefully supply the 
little impulses that lead to ambition, to realize ideals- 
Select those things for use that will themselves, un 
obtrusively, but certainly, lead to a recognition of 
higher planes. What yon have gained your pupils 
may gain. Only try to make the way easier, smoother 
for them, that they may the sooner reach your side, 
and be happier still if they pass beyond yon. in their 
turn to carry on your influence to future pupils. 


I trcly and permanently teaeh only what I l' ave 
assimilated, only what I am: the. rest is mere talk. 
Anyone can collect a set of ideas and make them 
one s stock-in-trade through the remainder of one- 
life. But the genuine teacher is ever progressive: he 
does not borrow; he tells what life has meant for 
him individually. Oftentimes when we say w*e oug 
to do a thing, the appeal is merely that of habit or 
conventionality, and not a moving of conscience. 
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THE CHOICE OF MUSIC AS A PROFESSION. 

BY ALFRED VEIT. 


JIAXY adopt music as a profession without duly 
considering whether they are really fitted for the same 
, n d whether they possess the necessary qualifications 
that will insure success. Before allowing their chil¬ 
dren to follow music as a profession, parents would 
do well to be guided by the advice of those competent 
to judge. It > s not an easy task to discover the signs 
of future excellence. Many mistakes have occurred, 
the most celebrated being the refusal of Verdi at the 
conservatory of Milan on the grounds of insufficient 
talent Talent presents itself in so many forms as to 
make it impossible to establish any fixed rules as to 
its presence. The day Mozart’s father caught the little 
fellow at the piano at the age of three trying to pick 
out intervals and delighted when he was successful, 
Leopold Mozart was justified in exclaiming: “That 
boy will be a musician!” The evidence of talent was 
unquestionable. Similarly, the father of Liszt was 
justified in allowing his boy to follow music as a pro¬ 
fession upon hearing him play a fugue by Bach trans¬ 
posed into a different key. Well known is the fact 
that Richard Wagner's step-father, Geyer, recognized 
the boy’s ability for music on hearing him play some 
snatches from the “Freischiitz” on the piano. These 
cases, however, are exceptional. In the interest- of 
humanity, it is not essential that the world contain 
exclusively geniuses like those just mentioned. On 
the contrary, there must be those willing to accept 
modest positions in the musical world. If all violinists 
insisted upon playing first violin, how could our or¬ 
chestras be organized? 

Talent being the first essential required in the suc¬ 
cessful pursuit of a musical career, everything else 
follows of its own accord. Nor must love of music be 
mistaken for talent. No doubt, love of music pre¬ 
supposes some ability for the art. In many cases the 
practiced eye can discover latent talent where only 
love of the art is perceptible. And every musician 
knows that talent of that order properly nurtured 
and carefully developed may produce most excellent 
results. Too much importance, however, should not 
be attached to love of music unaccompanied by other 
manifestations of ability. The passion for music alone 
is not necessarily an indication of talent. Nor is ab¬ 
solute pitch, the faculty of recognizing notes sung or 
played without the aid of an instrument necessarily 
an indication of great talent. Everyone knows in¬ 
dividuals whose sense of absolute pitch is perfect, but, 
nevertheless, undeserving the distinction of being 
called good musicians. Whereas there are others 
whose merits entitle them to that distinction, al- 
t ough they are without the sense of pitch. In other 
words, the faculty of absolute pitch, while desirable 
°r practical purposes, does not necessarily imply good 
musicianship; while the absence of it ought not to 
■scourage the student, it being by no means indis¬ 
pensable. 


a d 0n ° ^ es * ra ^ c factors are a sense of rhvthn 
. a ° 00( ' hand. Even opinions regarding the latte 
in vary considerably. Rubinstein’s hands, accord 
Bai °, re ^ )0rt ’ ,vere heavily knit and the fingers short 
in fi S . lan< ^ S necess itated the most ingenious eunninj 
abom-sTT''’’ " ^<1 hands of Madam Essipoff weri 

tflTro , a *■' sma ll a fact which the writer is able ti 
, by personal observation. Several year 

-taon 11 ^ P ' an ! St ' Tas heralded with blare of trumpets 
w , m ^ ' ar ious qualifications one was particular!: 
'■cicned'x ,l *’ on ’ an ^ that was an abnormally de 
farina Ttf sn PP ose< * ho be well adapted to piano 
taiid w » i* ^® CU *' ar anatomical construction of hi: 

° Ught *° P erm 'h the happy possessor t< 
ia t ?n( . e mos t unheard-of technical feats. Trill: 
■fere (.» , e dazzling skips, the widest stretches 
’ad his * 1 * al,ou ^ ^hen the artist finally appeared 
® w discr. aVlng " aS su hjeeted to the usual analysis, ii 
!tyl e was °^' d that despite the wonderful hand, his 
PersonatH, ’/ re< I uen ^F unmusical, and monotonous 
. is very influential in determining sue 
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cess. This point is considered of the greatest impor¬ 
tance by such an eminent judge as Leschetitsky. The 
instant a pupil presents himself to the eminent 
teacher (desiring to hear Leschetitsky’s opinion as to 
his prospects), the aspirant to public favor is scruti¬ 
nized by Leschetitsky from head to foot. Leschetitsky, 
according to his own statements, attaches great im¬ 
portance to personality. Madam Sophie Menter, the 
celebrated pianist, always appeared on the concert 
stage gowned most exquisitely and blazing with jewels. 
Theodor Kullak, in personal conversation with the 
writer, talking upon the subject, remarked that an¬ 
other Russian female pianist, known throughout 
Europe and America as one of the best Chopin players 
visited Paris every year. Not so much for the pur¬ 
pose of eoneertizing with Pasdeloup and Lamoureux 
(as she did at the time), hut to sit in secret conclave 
w ith dressmaker and milliner in order to consult with 
them as to the effectiveness of their various “cre¬ 
ations” and their influence upon the public. While 
the two foregoing artists dazzled their audience by a 
combination of genius and dress, a certain female 
pianist appeared in America in the seventies whose 
concert costumes were characterized by the ladies as 
‘cautions.” Despite this fact, the mere power of her 
art, nevertheless, created a furor enabling her to re¬ 
turn to her native country with monetary rewards 
far richer than those bestowed upon her more fashion¬ 
ably dressed Russian rival. All of which proves that 
even the question of personality presents two sides 
for controversy. 

Nerves of steel, a will of iron, and a constitution 
of adamant are other desirable requisites for a suc¬ 
cessful musical career. Many an individual has failed 
just as he was reaching the goal on account of the 
absence of these qualifications. Chopin, according to 
contemporaneous accounts, was one of the greatest 
pianists the world has ever known. Yet his reputa¬ 
tion was really limited to the appreciation of Parisian 
salons, as his feeble constitution did not allow him to 
produce his genius before the world at large. In 
1837 Moscheles writes of Chopin: “Chopin, who spent 
a few days in London, was the only one of the foreign 
artists who did not go out, and wished no one to 
visit him, for the effort of talking told on his con¬ 
sumptive frame. He heard a few concerts and dis¬ 
appeared.” 

Imagination, temperament, love of work, enthusi¬ 
asm, perseverance, and strength of character are very 
essential qualities. Strength of character is necessary 
in order to resist the manifold disappointments often 
besetting the path of the musician. How many careers 
are blighted and ruined through disappointment and 
lack of appreciation! How often do the words of 
Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister” apply to musicians: 

“Who never ate his bread in sorrow, 

Who never spent the darksome hours 
Weeping, and watching for the morrow,— 

He knows ye not, ye gloomy Powers.” 

The lack of fortitude and courage precipitated the 
fate of unhappy Bizet. The composer of “Carmen” as¬ 
sured his reputation for decades to come; but what a 
loss the premature death of this musician has been to 
the world! 


The time to begin the study of music is about the 
age of seven. Melodies ought to be taught and sung 
for the children in order to cultivate their ears and 
sense of rhythm. If these preliminary studies have 
been productive of, good results and all the possible 
consequences and future responsibilities have been 
duly considered, music as a profession should be en¬ 
tered upon at the age of from fourteen to sixteen. 
4 good education, comprising the study of languages, 
—a very important point,-literature, and subjects 
like aesthetics, history of art, and general history 
should accompany the course of music. The course of 
study intended for the average musician should em- 

hrace: . , 

1. Organ, piano, and a string instrument. 

2. Solo singing and chorus singing. 


3. Playing with other instruments. 

4. Harmony, form, composition, reading of score, 
musical dictation, and history of music. 

The choice of a teacher is a very important point. 
For students of the piano it will be advisable to apply 
to a teacher whose work is characterized by thorough¬ 
ness, honesty, and efficiency. Fashion is not always a 
synonym for excellence. Thus, Mr. Blank, whose 
terms are very high and whose pupils are found 
among the most fashionable society, may not neces¬ 
sarily be so competent as Mr. Unknown, whose work, 
on the other hand, is conscientious and thoroughly 
reliable. 

As final advice: only those should devote them¬ 
selves to music who feel an irresistible attraction 
toward art for art’s sake. Selfish motives ought not 
to enter into the consideration of the subject. 
Musicians are not all destined to be composers like 
Mozart or pianists like Liszt. A faithful observance 
of principles prompted by the true love of art will be 
productive of the highest artistic results. 


THE TEACHER OF TO-DAY. 


BY WILLIAM SMITH OOLDENBUBG. 

In former years, a knowledge of theory was not 
generally considered an essential feature of a musical 
education. The concert-performer, we may say, was 
our father’s ideal musician. That was yesterday! 
To-day the world, at least the musical world, is begin¬ 
ning to realize that true musicianship consists of some¬ 
thing more. The ability to perform well upon some 
instrument stamps the “artist.” The sound reasoning 
of the mature intellect, resulting, as a matter of 
course, in the establishment of musical truths; and 
the knowledge of the principles which govern har¬ 
mony, counterpoint, and the construction of various 
compositions, that must inevitably follow, proclaim 
the “musician.” There are artists and artists—ama¬ 
teur and professional! The circle of musicians is 
limited to the artists who think; to those who reason, 
investigate old rules, and establish for themselves new 
ones, all of which go to adorn the great temple of 
“Musical Art.” The artist merely utilizes the truths 
which his scientific brother discovered. 

That time spent upon the study of theory is not 
thrown away will be granted by every thoughtful 
teacher. You would not presume to master the 
French, German, or Latin tongue without acquiring 
a knowledge of the grammar of that tongue. Theory 
is the “grammar of music”! Why strive for musician- 
ship without building your foundation upon the prin 
ciples which govern music? 

Upon the teacher of to-day rests the responsibility 
for the popularity of the musician of the future. Let 
the teacher see to it that the pupil is encouraged to 
search for the scientific reason of things. The idea 
that music is not a science is false. It is the oldest, 
the greatest, the most exact of them all! To no other 
cause can we attribute the high standing of the “art.” 

Teacher, we need “theorists.” American theorists! 
At present there is painful lack in that direction. 
Teacher, we need “artists.” American artists! At 
present there is a superabundance of foreign material. 
Teacher, we need “musicians.” American musicians! 
Musicians who know the rules laid down by ancient 
masters, and utilize them in the solution of present- 
day problems; who fearlessly establish principles not 
extant in any modern text-book, regardless of the 
ravings of critics, whose duty it is to criticize, but 
who too rarely give birth to a critical expression. 
They may call such a one fool! crank! iconoclast! 
Your duty remains the same. You must teach your 
pupil “independence.” Teach him to rely upon his 
own faculties for the solution of difficult problems 
is the key-note of the progress which leads to success. 

May we expect this work from you? Will you 
guarantee the excellence of the coming musician? 
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To any of our subscribers 
SPECIAL RENEWAL renewing their subscription 
OF'FER F1>K MARCH, during the month of March, 
and tending us $2.00 instead 
of 91 JO, we will not only tend them The Etude for 
the coming year, but will tend, postpaid, a copy of 
l>r. C'larke’a “Dictionary of Musical Term*.” This is 
one of the very latest dictionaries, and has given the 
greatest satisfaction. To those who would prefer a 
work on the voice, we would send, instead of the 
dictionary, a copy of Alberto Randegger's “Complete 
Method of Singing." This is one of the most valuable 
standard works on the voice published. It is so well 
known that further explanation is not necessary. 


Do rot put too much on 
A WORD TO THOSE a postal card. Our clerks 
WHO WRITE OUT constantly complain of this. 
ORDERS FOR MUSIC. Every order passes through 
seven different hands before 
it is completed, and illegible writing is liable to cause 
errors all along the line. Many of our patrons, after 
tilling the postal card with all sorts of things, will 
turn the card and write crosswise. This is positively 
cruel. If the person ordering would witness the 
struggling of our people, we are sure the greatest care 
would be taken. 


Many of our patrons have doubtless discovered al¬ 
ready that the new work, “Theory of Interpretation," 
by A. J. Goodrich, is not a mere compilation, but a 
complete and original system for the unfolding of 
musical style and content It is, in fact, a good 
deal of a revelation. An eminent critic, after men¬ 
tioning the existing books on expression, observes: 
“While these are interesting in their several ways, 
they do not aim to present, in s systematic and philo¬ 
sophic order, the great mass of material which is best 
calculated to give the student a clear as well as a 
brood conception of musical interpretation. In these 
respects, the Goodrich work is unique and without a 
rival in musical literature. It is intended to be of 
practical utility as a text-book, rather than a general 
•esthetic summary of musical expression. But the 
author is something more than a pedagogue, and he 
does not rely upon arbitrary rules as a means of ac¬ 
complishing his purpose. 

The first port of the book is quite elementary, and 
the general tendency is liberal, progressive, and dis¬ 
criminating The price is 92.00 retail. 


We hare a complete stock of Easter music, con¬ 
sisting of solos, duets, quartets, anthems, and can¬ 
tatas for the choir; and services, selections, and 
carols for the Sunday school, which we will be pleased 
to send “on selection" to parties desiring the same. 


Is another column will be found this advertisement: 
"An Additional Offer to Our Subscribers to Secure 
New Subscriptions to The Etude." 

It will be found that, by the offering of these valu¬ 
able books at a very small advance over the price of 
The Etude for the year, it will be much easier to 
secure subscriptions than without it. This is not a 
new plan. It has been used by a great many journals 
with good effect We, however, have gone further 
than has ever been done before, and in addition to 
giving this book st less than its cost and sending it 
postpaid either to the address of the subscriber or to 
seme other address, we give the usual premium to the 
person sending in such a subscription, just as though 
the book was not given with the subscription. 
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I trust all of our subscribers will make use of this 
offer in obtaining subscriptions among their friends 
and pupils This is giving two premiums for the 
same thing. 

It must be remembered always that we do not give 
a premium on a single subscription, that is, unless it 
is sent in by another person already a subscriber. 

• • • 

During the months of April, May, June, and July 
(July is a little late) of last year we were favored 
w ith a great number of summer-school advertisements. 
We made a special rate. We intend to do the same 
thing this year, and we solicit correspondence from 
any school or teacher who is going to do summer 
work. The best months will be April, May, and June, 
and for these three months we will make a special 
price. Do not delay writing us about this. 

• • « 

THE supplement given with this issue is one of 
the most beautiful paintings known to the art world. 
We think that this reproduction is a particularly 
artistic one, and we hope it will give satisfaction and 
pleasure to our subscribers. 

We would suggest the mounting of this without 
any white border; on a dark mat or background, 
the effect is much better than on white. Any picture- 
frame dealer will be able to do the mounting for you, 
if it is not possible to do it yourself, at a very small 
cost. The picture is worth the framing. 


Send to the publisher of The Etude for anything 
that you need in the line of music or music books. 
Give us a trial if you have not already dealt with 
us. If there is anything which it has been impossible 
for you to obtain elsewhere, try us. We have a large 
force of the most experienced music clerks. One of 
our new clerks, who has had considerable experience 
with a number of houses, has said that we have the 
best set of clerks of which he has known in any store 
in the country. Perhaps you would be interested in 
our full line of catalogues. We should be pleased to 
send them to any one, free of charge. 


In another column will be found an ad vert i semen t 
of two Bpecial premiums: Ladies’ desk and music 
cabinet. The pictures in the advertisement will give 
you some idea of these fine and useful articles for 
the furnishing of the studio. We have given a num¬ 
ber of the cabinets as premiums, and they have given 
most excellent satisfaction. We can thoroughly guar¬ 
antee both of these. We have made the number of 
subscribers necessary to obtain these just as small as 
we possibly could. They are two of the most valuable 
and useful premiums that we have ever offered. 

We will give the Ladies’ desk in either mahogany 
or golden oak, polished and hand carved, for sixteen 
subscriptions. The cabinet is in mahogany, inlaid 
polished. We will give this for fourteen subscriptions’ 
Free sample copies will be sent to anyone desiring 
them as an aid in obtaining subscriptions. 


ua L „ r n WU1 ** en ' ar S ed *■* revis 
Edward Waddington. Perhaps no other piai 
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this little book of Kohler, opus 249. It is, first 
wieldy; secondly, it is interesting; and third! 
m pnee. Our edition will contain all the e* 
features of the original, and some valuable addi 
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will have postage added. Send in your orders now ls 
you may be too late next month. 

* * * 

We expect to issue Volume I of “The Modern Stu¬ 
dent” about the time this number reaches our readers 
Volume II is in course of preparation. The material 
contained in these volumes is something new; 
short, it is technic, sugar-coated. Every piece is a 
technical study. Study-pieces are used now more 
than ever, and it is a question whether all pieces that 
are studies under a teacher should not be study- 
pieces. It is true that all our great artists drop regu- 
lar studies, and find that the concert pieces supply 
all needed practice ia technic. This is not so true 
however, in lower grades. The sweet, namby-pamby 
pieces of the average amateur are almost devoid of 
technical stuff. In “The Modern Student” our aim 
has been to publish a graded set of pieces from 
Grade II to about VI, in the scale of X, all contain¬ 
ing some good practice, such as the scale, turn, trill 
arpeggio, skip, etc. The pieces are also interesting. 
Volume II can be taken after Volume I. Both are 
now on special offer. For 70 cents we will send both 
or 35 cents singly. You can order these in safety, as 
they will be welcome to almost any pupil. 

* * * 

The Prize Essay Competition we hold open for 
anqther month. This is done to accommodate a large 
number of busy people who cannot send in essays by 
March 1st. It will positively close on April 1st. The 
essays are now being examined by five competent 
critics, who will make a report to the publisher after 
every one has been carefully read. Prize will be 
awarded soon after April 1st, and essay published in 
the May issue. 

* f * 

In another part of this issue will be found an ad¬ 
vertisement of a device for ruling chart paper. There 
are many class teachers who will find, in this patent, 
just what has long been needed. The machine rules 
five lines about one inch apart, and in a minute the 
teacher has a blank chart made. The lessons can be 
prepared beforehand, and can be used over again if 
desired. Any desired composition or exercise can be 
presented to the c-lass at a trifling cost. 

* * * 

How many of our readers are satisfied with the 
present development and flexibility of their hands? 
No doubt everyone w ould like to improve in technical 
ability, and what means are there, more simple, direct, 
and certain, than the exercises afforded by the Bid- 
well Hand Exerciser? It weighs but two ounces, and 
can be carried in the pocket; yet it is a complete 
hand gymnasium with which every muscle can be 
given a direct exercise. We would suggest that yon 
give it a trial. Price, $2.00. 

* * * 

We have had considerable demand for blank charts, 
viz.: large, heavy paper ruled with blank lines. Our 
chart is 31 x 45 inches, ruled on both sides of the 
paper, and has four staves, the lines of each staff 
being one inch apart. The paper is the very best 
rope manilla, and will stand any amount of use. For 
illustrations in class lessons or lectures, these charts 
will be very convenient. We have placed the pric 6 
of them at 5 cents, net, or 50 cents a dozen, net. We 
have also the paper unruled, which can be used iu 
connection with the staff ruler explained in another 
“Publisher's Note.” The blank paper, 31x45 inches, 
we sell at 35 cents per dozen. 

# * * 

Oub house is in a position to furnish, at all tbnes, 
the best selected and most useful stock for the 
quirements of teacher and student. We give prompt 
and careful attention to all orders placed with us, 
large or small,—and the success with which we have 
met in pleasing our patrons is proved by the mauy 
kind words of recommendation from those who have 
dealt with us. We wish to thank our patrons for this 
manifestation of good-will, and shall endeavor to 
merit a continuance of their patronage. IVe a^k 
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those with whom we have not had the pleasure of 
previous dealings to give us a trial. We are confi¬ 
dent of giving entire satisfaction. 

* * * 

He that seeks continually to improve his mental 
stock in trade must ever be on the alert for new ideas; 
and to do this, he must read all he can relating to 
Ids profession. Is he a musician and teacher? Then 
he must be in touch with other musicians and teach¬ 
ers No better means could be adopted to accom¬ 
plish this end than by subscribing to the leading 
periodicals devoted to the interests of teachers. The 
Etude is conducted exclusively in the interests of 
teachers and students, none of whom can afford to 
be without so helpful and enterprising a journal. If 
you have not yet subscribed for The Etude, it might 
lie to your advantage to do so. 


MUSIC IN THIS ISSUE. 


“A Song From the Heart,” opus 248, by W. F. 
Sudds. This beautiful composition for the piano is 
suitable for teaching or recital use, and i3 written 
in the popular style of this well-known composer. It 
is worthy of careful study. Although not in that 
form, it may be called a “Song Without Words,” in¬ 
asmuch as the mysterious rhythm, tones, and noises 
with which Nature conveys a definite unspoken mess¬ 
age is here suggested. 

“Polish Dance,” opus 23, by Franz Rubens. Bright 
and sparkling, w ith the characteristics peculiar to the 
Polish music. It reminds one of the dancing of the 
peasants at their festivals or at the harvest celebra¬ 
tion, when, free from care, the light-hearted lovers 
abandon themselves to innocent amusement and danc¬ 


ing. 

“The Red Sarafan.” A duet for piano, arranged 
by H. Hofmann from the Russian national melody. 
This is replete with the spirit of the northern people 
of the Great White Czar, and, though simple, as all 
national melodies are, it is grand and majestic in 
movement. 

“In the Mill,” opus 239, by Carl Ganschals. This 
is a descriptive piece, vividly bringing to mind the 
whirr and constant undertoned buzz of the great 
stones as they grind in the mill. The music is light 
and dainty in treatment. 

“Youthful Joy,” opus 14, by Th. Espen. This 
piece, descriptive of the bright, rollicking hours of 
youth, when life is a joy, and each day a round of 
varied pleasures, must be played with a vigorous 
style to bring to the hearer the ideas of play and 
sport. This is best done by light, clear-cut runs ac¬ 
cented so as to represent the careless abandon of 


youth. 

“Ivy Arbor,” opus 11, No. 1, by R. Doles. A 
Iieautifid valse movement, portraying a sylvan retreat, 
far removed from the bustling activities of crowded 
thoroughfares, where bright and warm afternoons may 
dreamed away in shade and quiet. 

“Papillon,” by H. J. Harold. This beautiful piece 
S3 many rare musical conceits and pleasing modula¬ 
tions, and is altogether one of exceptional merit 
ughout. It calls for poetic feeling to render it 
properly, which can be done if the player will try to 
Pv« the music the idea of a butterfly’s lazy, flitting 
jjjj Another rendering could be to represent a 
-^cot, low song, suggestive of the quietness and 
of the country at sundown. 

“Love’s Daily Question,” by J. Max Mueller. A 
rp U s °ng in the style of the German love-song, 
f f ^ res€n ^ n S> both by text and music, the joys and 
.. r 0t ” true lovers. It must be sung with earnestness 
■ warmth to realize its real beauty. 

Jam ^- 0F THE Road >” b y Note Vannah, text by 
srcelT ”^ 1 ’ tforr ’b Riley. The music has the general 
lar ’j 10 *' tbe best-known compositions of this popu- 
come B ;: 1, kn0 ' Trl com P os er, and will be sure to he¬ 
lp ,. a avoia * e w ith our readers. It can be used in 
ln g, recital work, or in the parlor. 


THE ETUDE 



Notices for this column inserted at 3 cents a word 
for one insertion, payable in advance. Copy must be 
received.by the 20th of the previous month to insure 
publication in the next number. 

A BRILLIANT DUTCH LADY PIANIST DESIRES 
a position with a first-class company to play 
solos. Can give exclusive piano recitals, 'if desired, 
of the best concert music. Address: J. M., care of 
The Etude. 


EVERY UP-TO-DATE MUSIC TEACHER WILL BE 
interested to know that the Faelten Pianoforte 
School will hold a summer session in July, 1900. 
Full particulars on application to Carl Faelten, di¬ 
rector, 162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Read the 
announcement in another column. 


WANTED, BY GENTLEMAN OF EXPERIENCE, 
a well-established teaching connection or Con¬ 
servatory of Music in a good city where there is a 
field for artistic work in pianoforte and voice culture. 
Address: C, care of The Etude. 


VOCAL TEACHER —FRENCH, BEST RECOM- 
mendations, pupil of Lamperti and Blasco, Milan, 
Italy; Herr Stockhausen, Frankfort-A.-M.; practical 
experience on European stages, teaches in French, 
Italian, German, ana English—desires an opening in 
some conservatory or college in the United States, 
with privilege of private classes and open to concert 
engagements. Address: L. S., care of The Etude. 


MRS. N. K. DARLINGTON’S RECENT TRIP WEST 


was attended with success in every respect, the 
merits of “Kindergarten Music-Building” being fully 
recognized. In Chicago, and Columbus, Ohio, where 
Mrs. Darlington held normal classes, the method was 
most enthusiastically received. Classes of normal 
schools and children are now in session at Mrs. Dar¬ 
lington’s studio, 1069 Boylston Street, Boston, where 
little tots delighting in the wonders of the tone world, 
so happily presented to them, rival the children of 
larger growth. 

FOR SALE —ONE STUDENT’S TECHNICON IN 
splendid condition. Price, $3.50. One Maelzel 
metronome, with bell, good as new. Price, $2.00. 
Address: Estelle McHenry, Palestine, Tex. No. 19, 
Cor. Magnolia and Combination Streets. 

BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL FOR 1900 IS MORE 
attractive than ever in a particularly dainty 
cover, while the book is full of life-like illustrations 
from photographs. Altogether, the catalogue shows 
most painstaking care in the effort “to tell the plain 
truth about seeds,” as proved at Fordhook Farms— 
the largest trial grounds in America. It will be 
mailed free to any of our readers who mention this 
paper. Address: W. Atlee Burpee & Co., Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. __ 


WANTED—BY A TEACHER WITH TEN YEARS’ 
experience, a position in good school or college to 
teach piano and harmony, testimonials and refer¬ 
ences furnished. Miss M. W. Robertson, Toceoa, 
Georgia. 



(very time The Etude comes, as I remove the 
ipper, I wonder if it is possible that it «m he 
ter than the last; I have never known it to fail 
e I am verv grateful to you for giving us a paper 
mch value. One thing in particular that I like it 

is; hprau^e everything is so common sense, 
la because everyt ug Jessie Benedict. 

am enjoying The Etude more than ever It 
ws better and better with each issue. The Sehu- 
an number is a feast, indeed; and my pupils, who 
fond of the classics, are delighted with the articles 
lit this great musician, from such writers as Drs. 
thews, El son. Finek, Lieblmg, and others^ 

(Mrs.) Fannie A. Heartsill. 

a trying to repav you for past favors. I have placed 
esTf my Etudes in the homes of my pupils, tell- 


your editions and enjoy practice from them more than 
from others. (Mbs.) Rosa Cbume. 

I am much pleased with The Etude. I have re¬ 
ceived the January and the February numbers, and 
they are instructive and interesting in a literary sense, 
as well as a musical one. A. W. Burtt. 

I enjoy The Etude very much, and do not see how 
any music teacher or advanced pupil could do with¬ 
out it. (Miss) Lucille Gaston. 

How I enjoy The Etude. The numbers are so 
much more attractive in every wav than they were 
several years ago. I look forward very eagerly to 
each issue, and as I am away here in the country, it 
is the only means I have of keeping in touch with" the 
music world. A. E. Galford. 

I consider Mansfield's “Harmony and Key” invalu¬ 
able to every music student. Lydia Rhodes. 

I received a copy of “Key to Mansfield’s Harmony,” 
and am very well pleased with it. By its aid, through 
the intelligent use of it, it increases the value of 
Mansfield’s work as a text-book, especially for self- 
study, so much that I cannot see why any earnest, in¬ 
telligent pupil not having the advantage of a good 
teacher could not acquire a good practical knowledge 
of the rules of harmony. D. H. Cleland. 

I like the book entitled “Pictures from the Lives of 
the Great Composers” very much. 

(Mrs.) A. J. Cope. 

I am much pleased with Tapper’s “Pictures from 
the Lives of the Great Composers,” received a few 
weeks ago. Ella A. Dame. 

I am using Landon’s “Method for Piano” with a 
number of young pupils, and like it better than any 
other that has come to my notice. 

(Mbs.) Edw. C. Painter. 

I am enthusiastic over the little teaching gems of 
Schmoll, and cannot recommend them too highly as 
particularly valuable and inspiring in teaching. 

Paul Fast. 

I received “Modern Gems,” a collection of service¬ 
able music admirably adapted for the reed organ—a 
boon to the amateur organist. The book, as a rare ex¬ 
ception among books of this kind, contains nothing 
unsuitable for the instrument for which it is intended, 
and fills a decided want, as the large sale of it will 
undoubtedly prove. Pbof. H. G. Meyers. 

Your music is received, and I am just delighted 
with it. Accept my sincere thanks for your prompt¬ 
ness and your kind attention in filling the order; 
everything was perfect, and I heartily recommend 
your house to anyone needing some music. 

C. Robert. 

I enjoy trading with your house better than any 
other, on account of your never-failing accuracy in 
filling orders, and your polite dealings. 

L Riggs. 

I am very much pleased with “Lighter Compositions 
of Chopin.” (Miss) Grace Powers. 

I have always been well pleased with works re¬ 
ceived from you, both for myself and pupils. 

(Mrs.) B. B. Quereau. 

I am highly pleased with “Modern and Classic Gems 
of Reed Organ Music.” It is a work I have wanted 
for a long time. Belle Bacon. 

“Classic and Modern Gems of Reed Organ Music” 
is an excellent book. It certainly supplies the long- 
felt want for music suitable for advanced reed-organ 
players. I shall use it to supplement the Landon 
books. C. L. Chamberlin. • 

In our day the work of music students is greatly 
facilitated by the many excellent books on all topics 
connected with the art. It is difficult to write a 
first work on any subject, and especially on such a 
one as the proper interpretation of music. 

The field here has been but imperfectly covered, each 
writer seeming to make an improvement on the work 
of his predecessor. Mr. Goodrich’s “Theory of Inter¬ 
pretation” is the latest and also the best. It is practi¬ 
cal and helpful, and will prove a great boon to 
students. Ernst Bbockmann. 

Upon examination, I like “Classic and Modern Gems 
of Reed Organ Music” better than any book of the 
same character I have ever seen. Lizzie Lord. 

I have just received “Theory of Interpretation,” by 
Goodrich, and read a few chapters. I feel satisfied 
that I have a valuable book. 

John Schbenk, Jr. 

I have examined Goodrich’s “Theory of Interpreta¬ 
tion,” and I can say that I have never met with a 
work that so completely covers the ground indicated 
by the title. It is a veritable art-mine for the con¬ 
scientious student of music. L. E. Sheered. 
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The " Schmoll Studies ’’ are so good, and at the eame 
time an aweet and taoefnl , do n’t you know, young 
playcra moat have a tone, and beside* that, tbeae are 
real music. J nan Bbnbdict. 

The “ Hand Gym mu tics Leaflet,” by W. F. Oates, is 
indispensable to the piauo student wishing to make quick 
prugrmi. I tuive used them to great advantage til > self 
and with my pupils. In my judgment they are of as 
much or more value to a student than practice on 
clavier, technicon, or other mechanical aids. 

0. a ScH-fttAnrEB. 

I find Mason's “Touch and Technic” very beneficial 
in developing the muscles of the hand and arm. 

axsa J. Leonard. 

1 have six yearly volumes of Till Etude bonnd, and 
would not care to be without it. They add quite a little 
to my musical library. Mutt J. A. Davis. 

In my twenty years of teaching I think I have had 
nothing m the shape of a collection that is so ideal lor a 
teacher as “Modern Sonatinas, ” by I ate Ison. While 
much of it ia simple enough for beginners, it is interest¬ 
ing to advanced player*. Mint. C. A. Spence. 

I am well pleased with everything that I get fh>m 
you : the qnality la of the best, ami the prices to salt 
the moat captions. Mica. F. D. Archibald. 

My orders have been filled with promptness and ac¬ 
curacy. Your system of ordering is the ideal one for 
the teacher who Uvea in the country and has not access to 


2880. Butter Making (Action 

Song). 2 ? 

2881. Grandfather Willow.. 25 

2882. Daddy Long Legs. 15 

2883. Good Morning and Good 

Night. 15 

A eoUectioo of souga destined to become of para¬ 
mount importance in urging the music lessons in 
•cnoola. The aords, as will be seeu br the above 
titles, are full of a persuasive interest that will not 
fail to appeal to the poetical imagination in the heart 
of every child. The music is throughout melodious 
and easily attained beside* being eminently practical 
for teaching purposes. The action songs will not fail 
to Impart a sense of recreation. 


a music store. 

Waltrr D. Easttos. 

jU.sl 


TTbe.. 

or... ^ 

Xatcst... 

THEO. JJ^RESSER, 

publications 

1708 Chestnut SL 

4M44 4444R 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 

r Aoy of th# following 4 «nt post 

”♦ ' paid 00 receipt of marked price. 

Complete catalogue* sent fr«- 
•a application. Te responsible teacher* we will tend o 
esamiaation any %t ear publications at epecial prices. 


30 


Mmxl orders solicited and Ailed to all parts of the country 

28t®. Behrend. A. H. Tha Gift For 
Soprano or, Tenor Grade III.. 

r« tMctMW uni meltal «s, this Christmas sons 
will bs to mu; To. nwloj; Is not dtOcult 

sad cambism .Implicit; with beaut;. 

2870. Brown. Omen Leo. A Primrose. 
Song for Medium Volos. Grade II, 


This UsAslnt; tntU.acam place; s hspp; musical 
Umuhl souai u the snlmaaeau of the text, which la 
by James Whitcomb Riley. 


25 


2871. 


30 


i RUey 

Gray. Hamilton. The Golden Path¬ 
way. Song for High Volos. Grade 

SuUsNu Sac porter or church use, with treompanl- 
tawat (hr plane of organ. Thla moy to Saoly worked 
up tom slteeticoeluaax. and cmabToad with an may 

Onwlo* melody te »uiw to pravx accuplahte. 

-S« 2 . Mtioller, J, Max. Love's Dally Ques¬ 
tion. Song for Low or Medium 

Voice. Gratis III_.. 3 ,, 

fi«a 0/ raal waitmuat, and aaaoeiawd 

them. an .xcwil.nl 

aomber ter hums or rwcltal use. 


33173. Hawley, O. B. I Long For Yon. 
Song for High Voice. Grade 

■* ■w wll auttod ter toaebera or ttbgarV uso. I 
lf •h* «*“»* !■ »«* as the comp. 


1 indicated. 

9874 Bearl, Jean. The Lord ‘a My Shep¬ 
hard. Song for Medium Voice. 

Grade It....... 

Written wlthlw aa aasy ranee and wry mohailoua 
Sar * *• bo thsaktelly neolvad in church or at homo. 

3875. Watson. M , arranged by. Voices 
of the Woods. Song fbr Medium 
Voice. Grads III.... 

<*** ,r * kw* —* to the bowuliftil 

■toady la » by Rnhlasctoa. aad la vovy rShotira. 

2878-W8a Robinson, Frances O. Songs 
for Children at Home and at 
School. 

2876. The Farmer (Action Song■> 

»77. Sleigh Song ..’ 

2878. Nutting Song (Action 

Song) ..... 

28*9. Soldier Song (Action 
Song: .... 


30 


40 


“ d con,binin S beauty with 
ucal me for teaching or at recitals. 


289a Pr M^Nc? U |^ aV ' My Mother Loves 
Gra,lV°l‘ 80118 fOF Mediu m Voice. 

.1 


2884. Arona, Felix. Love’s Secret. 

Song for Low Voice. Grade III. 

A quiet little tong, wilh German and English 
words, effective after a brilliant number or when 
■ung alone. 

2885. Schubert, Franz. Cradle Song. 

Song for Medium Voice. Grade II, 

A beautiful slumber song fur home use or as an 
encore piece; 

2886. Chaminade, O. Rosemonde. For 

Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone. 

Grade IV... 

One of the best-known songs br this eminently 
gifted Frenchwoman. A song full of romance and 
passionate earnestntss, and not too diificnlt tor the 
use of the amateur. 

2887. Denza, L. Call Me Back. Song for 

Medium Voice. Grade III.. 

A very musical song, with an appropriate climax 
that renders it very suitable for recital or parlor use. 
The accompaniment le attractive. 

2888. Godard, Benj. Florian’s Song. 

Song for Medium Voice. Grade III, 

One of the standard songs worthy of a place in all 
singers' repertoire. Excellent for teachers' use. 

2889. Gori, Americo. Elsie. Song for 

Medium Voice. Grade III. 

A song full of aemimeot and with a pretty waltz 
refrain, suitable for home or recital use. 

2890. Holzel, Gustav. Op. 245. To A 

Swallow. Song for Medium 
Voice. Grade II. 

A verv attractive eoog. The melody is beautifully 
harmonised, and 10 general this piece will appeal to 
teachers immediately. 

2891. Hallmann, W. The Place Where 

Once My Cradle Stood. Song 
for Medium Voice. Grade II. 

I A ' "P'toe With generous sentiment and simple 
In construction. Also suitable for church use. V 

2892. Lane, G. M. When the Lights are 

Low. Song for Medium Voice 
Grade III. 

A aoog In every way calculated to compel interest 

~ SEWS 

28<u. Lohr, F. N Love's Proving. Song 
for Medium Voice. Grade III_ 

lni?riL?°* «"*. dramatic climax and is 

te!Khrnrr^i. f .M i “ nin * toe - d - 

2894. Moir F. Beet of All. Song for 
Medium Voice. Grade III 

Jjsanatassx- 

2886 NI ? rt r r d ivii, L Gtood-night. Song 
for Medium Voice. Grade IV B 

prac- 


30 


15 


35 


40 


20 


30 


30 


20 


35 


35 


35 


20 


20 


I N the play of Macbeth, Shakespeare 
1 makes Bauquo demand of the witches, 

“ If you can look into the SEEDS OF 
TIME, 

And say ‘which grain ‘will grow, and 
tphich will not. 

Speak then to me, who neither beg 
nor fear 

Your fa c oours nor your hate. ” 

Had Banqno lived in the year 1900 
he w-onld need 110 witch to tell him 
which seeds will grow. He would just 
take down his Burpee Farm Annual 
and make out his list. Banqno’s garden 
in the spring would then make the 
mouth of an anchorite water and turn 
his neighbors green with envy. 

Banquo is dead : but you* are alive. 
Get the best. For the “Leading Ameri¬ 
can Seed Catalogue ” send youraddressto 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


THE IDEAL STAFF RULER. 



A newly invented machine lor ruling musical charts, 
making the five lines of the staff w ith one impression. 

Being simple in construction it is easily operated, and 
charts which have heretofore been quite an item of ex¬ 
pense can be made on ordinary nmniiia paper at small cost. 

The machine consists of a rotary impression roller in 
contact with an inking roller supported by a nickel-plated 
frame. The impression roller is well spaced, and with 
wide lines makes a staff which is pleasant rather than 
tiresome to the eye. 

Neat, durable, and inexpensive, it is invaluable to 
teachers, schools, conservatories, and wherever charts 
are used. 

PRICE, $1.00. 


ADDHESS THEO. 

1708 Chestnut Street, 


PRESSER, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


BROWN’S 

FAMOUS PICTURES 

famous paintings 

Portraits of Famous Composers. Musical Subject, 
Easter Pictures, etc. 

100 °" LIFE OF CHRIST. 

•so madonnas. 

One Cent Each __. . 

'*® for Si.oo. 

n_ o' 1 !* 5K * S ' 1500 Sut, jects. 

BROH> * <«.. H-ve rlj . 



^■■R Rscher's Pianos, Organs, Musical Instruments 

VIOLIN SALE 

Not a lot of cheap, gooti-for-nothing instruments, gath¬ 
ered to catch a few dollars, but the best money can buy. 
e-very instrument sold under a full guarantee. Our object 
** “? r introduction into the world of the “ player of the 
violin, ’ to request him to call and test the grade of violins, 
nndxngs and strings we sell, and to make it an object for 
nun to com;. There are a few rare opportunities. 

FINE MANDOLINS, GUITARS, BANJOS, 

OF ONLY GOOD GRADE 


CHARLES H. 

1710 Chestnut Street 


FISCHER 

Philadelphia, Pa- 


SUMMER A DVERTISING 

SCHOOI Special Terms for April, M«f 

June, and July issues under tins 

iiTLir- 1 — rI ,_ ^ head. Correspondence solicited 

“THE ETUDE,” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“ MUSIC," by Conrad Kiesel. 

************************************* 


Organ and Choir. 

Vocal Department. 

Music Teachers’ National Association, 


MUSIC 


ssiee IS SHEET rOBM 


E&VCATIONAL 
ISICALJOVRNAL 


Funeral March. Op. 35. F. Chopin. 

Novelette. Op. 99, No. 9. R. Schumann, 
March [arr. by Kleinmichael) , ■ ■ 
Spanish Dance. Fr. Rubens, ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Bolero. F. Kiel, • 

Egyptian Parade. Arthur L. B'own. 
Congratulation. F* Pcldini, * 

Cloister Bells. Ch . Neusted’ ’ 

I Long for You. C. B. Hawley. 

Pve Something Sweet to Tell You. E. Famng. 




Editorials, .. . 

Prize Do nVs, . 

Studio Experiences, .. . 

Questions and Answers, . 

Do n’t Rush Into Print. Theo. Steams, 

Hints to Young Pianists and Teachers. A. Veit, 

Mind Property. Thos. Tapper, . . 

Musical Items, 

A Chat with the Music Pupil. E. F. Beal, 

Home Notes, . . 

Too High Aims. E. A. Smith , .... 

First Studies in Music Biography. Thos. Tapper, 

Helping Musicians fay Hypnotic Science,. 

Recent Reminiscences of Liszt, • ■ - • 

Experiences and Observations from the Class-room. H. P. 

Chelius, . - . ... . 

Frauds. Edward Otto, ... 

Wanted i Results! Thaleon Blake, ■ ■ 

New Publications, • .. 

Violin Department. George Lehmann, 

Some Side-lights on the Making of Musicians. Marie 

Benedict, . . 135 

"What Method Do You Teach?” An Answer. Miss 

Amy Fay, . 

What Happened this Month in Years Past, 

Thoughts, Suggestions, and Advice, 

Music Sketches. Theo. Steams, 

Letters to Teachers. W. S. B. Mathews, 

From the Little Child's Standpoint. Daniel Batchellor, 

The Chopin Funeral March. Edward Baiter Perry, 

How to Accompany at Sight. C. Fred. Kenyon, 

Letters to Pupils. John S. Van Clesoe, 

Selections from L. Kohler s Ltterary Works, * 

The Conceited Pupil. Clara A. Kom, 

Hints for Musicians. Frederic W. Burry, ■ 

Five-minute Talks with Girls. Helena M. Maguire, 
Surrounded fay Music. Frank H. Tubbs, 

The Secret of Success. Fr?d. S. Law. ■ - - • • - 
Advice to the Student of Harmony. Percy Goetscfmzs, 40 
Woman’s Work in Music.- Edited by Famue Moms Smith. 146 
Everett £. Trvette, ■ ■ 

H. W. Greene. - .. 
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